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been entirely satisfactory, that is probably due 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister must be congratulated 
[ anreservely on his speech to the League of 

Nations Union last week. He said many things 
lat have for too long needed saying, and said 
fim very well. ‘‘ We have no intention of 
bilding in competition with the United States of 
America.’’ ‘‘ We have made no new engage- 
Mets; there is no change in the orientation of 
tir policy.’” Mr. Baldwin also spoke of the 
Kelloge Pact in terms a good deal warmer than 
Oi statesmen when referring to it hitherto 
lave found at their command. It is good to have 
lise categorical statements from the Prime 
Minister. They ought to go some way towards 
filing suspicion across the Atlantic and towards 
Mtngthening the hands of Americans. who are 
Wiking to prevent Anglo-American rivalry. It 
San open secret that the Admiralty is very bitter 
out the Navy Department, and no doubt the 

g is reciprocated. It is for statesmen on 

Sides to see that this bitterness does not 
Met political relations. 


Ii this country Mr. Baldwin’s words have been 

with relief and in most quarters with 
Mmplete reassurance. If their effect abroad has 
Mjudging by comment in the foreign Press— 


in large part to the astonishing speech made by 
Lord Cushendun. This speech was delivered the 
night before the Prime Minister’s and therefore 
had twenty-four hours’ start in the Press. In the 
course of it Lord Cushendun declared that there 
is ‘‘ no new entente with France, for the old one 
has never been dissolved.” Next day Mr. 
Baldwin said: ‘‘ I must contradict an idea that 
has gained currency in some quarters that we 
have to some extent abandoned our position of 
impartiality and conciliation which we assumed at 
the time of the Locarno Pact. It is not so.” 
Both these statements cannot be true. For our 
part we believe Mr, Baldwin’s, but we cannot 
complain if the whole world does not agree with 
us. Lord Cushendun is Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs: when he says that the 
old entente is still alive his statement is likely to 
be taken at its face value abroad, and that is a 
very serious thing. The Prime Minister seems 
to suffer more than most of his kind from Cabinet 
irresponsibility. 


We referred last week, without much enthusiasm, 
to the various circumstances which have once 
more made of reparations an urgent political 
problem. Already it is clear that, as we feared 
would be the case, the immediate result of dis- 
cussions will be to exacerbate Franco-German 
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relations and to place us definitely on the side 
of France, although not one Englishman in a 
hundred desires the occupation of any part of the 
Rhineland to be maintained. Germany wants 
the committee which is to study her capacity to 
pay to be composed of financial experts; France, 
fearful lest the reparation settlement should pass 
outside her control, would prefer a committee of 
politicians. Whatever the composition of the 
committee, its chances of success are slight. The 
smooth working of the Dawes plan up to the 
present is no indication that it will work smoothly 
in the future. It would be dangerous to assume 
that Germany can continue the Dawes annuities 
with ease, for much of the money she has paid 
to the ex-Allies she has raised in foreign loans. 
The only honest solution is to clear out of the 
Rhineland, and to leave the problem of repara- 
tions alone for another five years at least. 


The turnover in the Ashton-under-Lyne by- 
election was a heavy one. Conservatives hardly 
expected to win, but they cannot accept the figures 
of defeat with complacency. Labour in recent 
elections in this constituency has been gradually 
creeping up, and has now been successful : it is a 
climax which is likely to be repeated in any or 
all of several dozen urban constituencies at the 
General Election—particularly if the intervening 
winter is a bad one. The point to note is that 
this situation is only made possible because of a 
voting system by which, although a majority of 
between four and five thousand was registered 
against Socialism, a Socialist represents the 
division. The election was a bitter blow to the 
Liberals, whose revival is again postponed. They 
look like getting far fewer seats next summer 
than they have been counting on; but Ashton 
shows that though they cannot get themselves in, 
they will have an almost limitless power of keep- 
ing the Conservatives out. 


The majority decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of the Stadium Club has greatly 
perturbed bookmakers and, since it menaces the 
revenue from the betting-tax, may well exercise 
the ordinary taxpayer also. The question at issue 
was whether a club that collects and pays out the 
‘monies involved in bets between its members, 
after deducting a percentage for its services, is a 
principal—that is, a bookmaker—or merely a 
collecting and distributing agency and therefore 
exempt from the tax to which bookmakers are 
‘liable. The Master of the Rolls took the former 
view, Lords Justices Greer and Russell, the 
latter. It seems to follow that the old style book- 
aaker will lose most of his business, which is his 
econcern rather than the public’s. But it also 
seems to follow that the yield from the betting- 
‘tax will dwindle and in time actually disappear, 
‘which is of general interest. To the lay intelli- 
gence the Court of Appeal’s decision appears 
perfectly sound, and no one can wish injustice to 
‘be perpetrated that the Exchequer may benefit. 
But matters cannot be left where this leaves them. 
‘There must be reconsideration of the whole 
ibetting-tax question. At the same time, there 
must not be any further encroachment on the 
increasingly menaced rights of club members. A 
club is a private place, as even an official witness 
before the Police Commission has mournfully 


admitted, though most of his colleagues ay 
eager to treat it as a public house; and wher 4 
club genuinely acts as an intermediary betwee 
its members it is not to be regarded as dealing 
with the public. 


The Air Ministry has addressed a cireyly 
letter to the chief provincial towns and certain o 
the more important urban and rural district coyp, 
cils urging upon them the need for acquiring 
sites to be developed as municipal aerodrome 
This is a wise move, and has not been taken, 
moment too soon. Civil aviation is not at fh 
present time developing in this country anything 
like so fast as it is elsewhere, but its progress js 
inevitable, and on the day that the difficulty of 
vertical ascent and descent is overcome yij 
become exceedingly rapid. If we let things sli 
now we Shall find a new and bigger traffic problen 
awaiting us in the future. hat is worse, ye 
shall find ourselves seriously handicapped con. 
mercially in the prompt and efficient handling of 
goods and passengers. The builders are busy; 
every day that the acquisition of suitable ney 
aerodrome sites is postponed the chances of the 
right place being available is lessened. Even in 
Germany, where the provision of municipal flying 
grounds has proceeded on a large scale, the sites 
are often an inconveniently long way from the 
centre of the city. If we leave things much 
longer we shall put the next generation to serious 
disadvantage. 


The London County Council have postponed 
for a week discussion of the proposal for a trafic 
pact between themselves and the London General 
Omnibus Company. The scheme, in which the 
L.C.C. trams would be included and the whole 
of the public traffic of the metropolis—excluding 
the main line railways—would come under single 
direction, is likely to be brought to fruition i 
only because this solution is the only practicable 
one. The objection to a monopoly must be ruled 
out for the reason that, in this instance, anything 
less than a monopoly must be inefficient. With 
the trams no longer in competition with the 
*buses there will at last be a chance to scrap those 
that are unremunerative and those working 0 
routes where their presence in unsuitable streets 
needlessly adds to congestion of the traffic. In 
addition the L.C.C. will be able to pay off the 
capital on the trams and so relieve themselves d 
a severe burden. By this plan the situation should 
be sensibly eased ; but it will never be eased to the 
extent to which it could be until the suburba 
traffic of the main line railways is also brought 
into the scheme. To that end attention shoul 
next be directed. 


Within the last few days two countries hat 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of their existent 


—Czechoslovakia and Turkey. One may write thus 


of Turkey because there is certainly no mot 
resemblance between the home of the Khaliphal 
and the country which came into being after ™ 
Armistice of Mudros than there is _ betwet 
Tsarist and Bolshevist Russia. Englishmen 


prefer the methods adopted by Dr. Masaryk, # 
veteran President of Czechoslovakia, to those! 
Mustapha Kemal, the Angora dictator, but 
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may admire them both for the courage they have 
shown in very difficult situations, | Mustapha 
Kemal has swept away Turkish traditions and 
has built afresh with a ruthless energy which is 
more amazing than that shown by Signor 
Mussolini, since the raw material was less promis- 

. Dr. Masaryk,- despite the three million 
Germans and the strong Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia, has kept his country clear of inter- 
national disputes in a way which should arouse 
the envious admiration of the other members of 
the Little Entente. He is a statesman who 
possibly has no equal in Europe to-day. 


; At last the Police Commission has left the 
mgion of faery—we hope for good--and has 
¢ | ben hearing some solid sense. The evidence of 
| Mt. St. John Hutchinson, the Recorder of Hythe, 
| msparticularly noteworthy. He said that he had 
» mhesitation in saying that although the form 
» | m@which statements are taken by the police might 
mt have changed, the spirit and the methods 
| mployed now differed materially from those 
mployed before the war. He also drew attention 
y | wayclearly to the conflict of opinion as to whether 
ne | the detection of crime or the liberty of the subject 
in | Sof first importance, and remarked that while 
1g there is much to be said for both points of view 
es | “there is little to be said for practising one and 
he | giving lip service to the other.”” But it was 
ch | when he spoke of the confusion of censorship of 
ys | morals with guardianship of the law that he got 
down to the fundamental issue. 

In moral offences [said Mr. Hutchinson], whether on the 
sireet or in the parks, there is a growing tendency to use 
red the police to protect and support morals rather than merely 
fic to see that the law is upheld. The use of the police as a 
al moral enforcing force is open to grave criticism when the 
‘ tiforcing of morals means that the police go out of their 
the Way to discover vice, and sometimes encourage it, in order 
ole «6 Suppress it. It leads to scandalous public cases, and 
subjects the police force itself to dire temptation in the form 
INE “Wreceiving bribes and levying blackmail. The increase of 
gle tis form of police activity is marked since the war. 
nif] ‘This is the crux of the matter, to which we have 
tpeatedly drawn attention. 


Vih@ Mr. Laurence Housman’s proposal that the 
present at the Armistice Day celebrations 
hose Mould carry no arms may seem at first sight 
, ong Miter fantastic. But the War Office rejoinder, 
res Why not without boots?’’ is not really valid. 
Ing Mie idea of a soldier without a gun is so 
r thes M@lamiliar that it might for this very reason be 
es i Stemely impressive—in the same way, shall we 
nouldg "J, aS the sight of a horse without its rider is 
co they MPfessive at the funeral of a field-marshal ? 
urban Me shock of the war evoked an unwonted 
MAginativeness in the English which found 
SPfession in some superb symbolism—the Two 

llinutes’ Silence, the Cenotaph, the Unknown 

Watrior’s Grave. If ten years of comparative 
g Mace had not begun to dull the edge of that 
™aginativeness it might be that Mr. Housman’s 
4 “égestion would be greeted as another symbol 
athe same sort. To line the streets with dis- 
ged troops would symbolize the belief in which, 
BMatever may have become of it now, those whom 
imistice Day commemorates certainly lived and 
» It would also symbolize the aspirations, 
wa" though they be no more, that at all events 
wo minutes once a year move a whole nation. 


SMITH OR HOOVER? 


N Tuesday next forty-three million voters 
() wi be entitled to play a part in electing 
—~ for a period of four years from March 4, 
1929, the thirty-first President of the United 
States of America. Electors, equal in number to 
the Senators and Congressmen who represent each 
state, will be chosen on the system known in 
France as scrutin de liste, and although they will 
not cast their votes until January 14, it would 
be an unheard-of thing for an elector chosen as a 
Republican to vote Democrat when the time came, 
or vice versa. The total electoral vote of the 48 
states is 531, of which either Mr. Hoover or 
Mr. Smith must secure 266 to win. 

Probably in no previous Presidential election 
has public interest been so aroused or have there 
been so many elements of novelty and uncertainty. 
In the first place the voters’ list is longer by 
some 14,000,000 names than it was four years ago 
when Mr. Coolidge was confirmed in the 
presidency after the death of Mr. Harding, and 
of these new voters very many are women. 
Secondly, neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Smith has 
been connected with, or even interested in, the 
party machine. Indeed, the Republican party 
‘* bosses ’’ were reluctant to have Mr. Hoover as 
candidate because he was not a popular figure, 
not a good speaker, and not a hundred-per-cent. 
American as they desired (he has spent the 
greater part of an unusually active life working 
as an engineer in different parts of the world). 
And the Democratic ‘‘ bosses ’’ were still more 
reluctant to sponsor Governor Al. Smith because 
he is a Roman Catholic, an opponent of the 
present Prohibition laws, and a man who has 
never troubled, as Mr. Hoover has done, to lose 
the accent which betrays his humble origin. 
Thirdly, the customary preponderance of 
Republican votes is not to be expected on this 
occasion since Al. Smith’s amazing personal 
magnetism has put the Democratic Party back 
** on the map ”’ even in such strongly Republican 
centres as Philadelphia, where he was given a 
welcome such as that city has never given to a 
political leader before. Thus it is no longer: 
** What majority will Hoover get?” but “ Will 
Hoover get a majority at all?’’ In these circum- 
stances one may anticipate a very heavy poll. 

Much has been written of these candidates. 
Two men more unlike in character could scarcely 
be found. They are both self-made. Hoover is 
the son of a blacksmith and Smith is the son 
of a New York truck driver. Hoover worked his 
way through college, became a mining engineer, 
American Food Administrator during the war, 
and Administrator of Food Relief in Belgium. 
Since 1921 he has been Secretary of Commerce, 
where his commercial ability has been very 
remarkable and his remoteness from ordinary 
political issues has kept his reputation clean 
despite the scandals which damaged so many 
members of the Harding Administration. He is 
““ bone dry,’’ and would probably do everything 
in his power to tighten up the Prohibition 
legislation and to stamp out ‘“‘ boot-legging.’’ 
He is said to be very sensitive to criticism and to 
hate the rough-and-tumble of politics: it is 
probably for this reason that he is such a poor 
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public speaker, and might, indeed, be very 
pessimistic about his own chances had broadcast- 
ing not given him a less embarrassing means of 
getting in touch with his electors than by appear- 
ing before them on a platform. 

- Smith, on the other hand, has all the Irishman’s 
love of a fight. As a boy he sold newspapers and 
worked in a fish market while his mother helped 
the family budget by covering umbrellas. 
Although he reached the Governorship of New 
York State through Tammany Hall nobody has 
ever accused him of deviating from the path of 
scrupulous honesty. As The Times recently put 
it, he ‘‘ has created for himself a standard of 
honour that gentlemen inherit and only the very 
rich can generally afford.’’ But he has an under- 
standing of the ‘* under-dog ’’ which is invaluable 
to him in an election campaign, and if he does 
not become President in 1928 he will stand an 
excellent chance of doing so in 1932. 


Were it not for Smith and Hoover, even the 
loudspeakers, kinemas and other mechanical 
devices that American politicians delight in would 
hardly stir the masses, for it has to be admitted 
that there is now very little difference between 
the published aims of the two principal parties 
in the United States. Throughout the campaign 
there has hardly been a single reference to foreign 
affairs. Mr. Hoover has suggested that we in 
Europe can easily afford to pay our debts to 
America, and Mr. Smith has suggested that 
Washington should behave in Latin America as 
it expects other governments to behave in Europe. 
The old prejudices which made some states vote 
one way and some the other will certainly not 
survive the present election, for Senator Norris 
will bring Nebraska and neighbouring states over 
to Smith on the farming issue, and the hatred of 
Roman Catholicism and alcohol will drive others 
over to Hoover. In short, though the Republican 
chances are said to outweigh those of the 
Democrats by three or four to one there is an 
uncertainty in the vote which has not been known 
in American politics for a very long time. 

From the point of view of this country there 
is little to choose between the two parties. Mr. 
Hoover, despite his fine work in Belgium during 
the war, has not shown much sympathy for 
Europe’s efforts to achieve stability, but the State 
Department, under Mr. Coolidge, has developed 
a back-door system of collaboration with the 
League which he would certainly hesitate to 
destroy. Mr. Smith has been too busy with 
internal politics to worry much about what was 
happening on the farther shores of the Atlantic, 
and Democratic fear of perpetrating the same sort 
of blunders as led to President Wilson’s downfall 
might prevent him from going as far towards 
Europe as public opinion would allow him to 
go. Since the two candidates happen to personify 
the ‘* haves ’’ and the ‘‘ have-nots,’’ the unchang- 
ing and the evolutionary, it is possible that the 
Englishman, who, despite his alleged excessive 
devotion to tradition and commerce, iis more 
sympathetic towards steady development—ag 
illustrated by the contrast between the opinions 
of the Versailles Treaty held in London and 
Paris—and poetic selflessness than almost any 
other national, may have a warm corner in his 
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Royal Commission on the Police System 


occasion to define the limits within which his 
Committee must operate, and, after emphasizing th 
importance to the community of a happy relationsh 
between the members of the police force and th 
general public, declared it to be his duty to strike ty 
balance between the liberty of the individual on & 
one hand and the maintenance of order on the othe 
To such a declaration no exception can be taki 
That the confidence long reposed in the constabulgy 
by the public has been shaken by recent events onl 
the myopia of the official recluse will deny. But they 
is room for speculation whether, in the concentratigy 
of attention upon the internal activities of the poj 
force, one aspect, and by no means the least crugy 
aspect, of the problem has not been ignored. 
truth is that, in the discharge of the duties impos 
upon them by modern legislation and by the suryiy 
into the present age of archaic principles, the 
have incurred all the odium inevitably attached to the 
agents of a policy which is out of harmony wih 
popular sentiment. The remedy is to be found ing 
purging of the Statute Book rather than of the Police 
Manual. 

It is not uninstructive to apply to the innumerable 
statutory rules’ and regulations by which the modem 
citizen is encompassed a test which was long familiar 
to the English Law, though discountenanced js the 
heyday of Victorian individualism. The lawyers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries drew a 
primary distinction between offences which 
termed mala prohibita and those which they termed 
mala in se. The distinction is thus taken by 
Blackstone in his Commentaries : 

In regard to such offences as are mala in se, here we are 
bound in conscience, because we were bound by superior laws § : 
before human laws were in being. But in relation to thoe 
laws which forbid such things as are not mala in se but mals 
prohibita merely, here I apprehend conscience is no farther 
concerned than by directing submission to the penalty in cae 
of our breach of those laws; for otherwise the multitude d 
penal laws in a state would not only be looked upon as @ 
impolitic, but would also be a very wicked thing, if evey 
such law were a snare for the conscience of the subject. 
To-day, under the influence of a policy whid 

interprets the habit of interference as the art d 
government, the police are engaged in the repressiot 
of a vast number of mala prohibita, new and of 
which leave in the conscience of the individual subjedj @endme 
a feeling of their utter remoteness from any standarig fltstria 
of morality; and, beneath the pressure of a constalgeial to 
nagging which he may resent but not resist, he s® taforce 
danger of including the whole fabric of law aij wh 
justice in the aversion which its unnecessijg®infan 
appendages create. Contempt for due process @j%t lin 
law and order and impatience at the nomagls, co 
administration of justice are the inevitable result aide hi 
any attempt to impose a particular standard GjMlite a 
morality upon the general public. To the impartegmitcula 
observer of the effects of the Prohibition policy in (5% tim 
United States the most serious is the diminution @j™ion a1 
the respect with which the fundamental precepts wad th 
law and justice are regarded. rans]; 

In England, although any such legislation a5 S9MRE or 
Volstead Act is fortunately, for the time at Madition 
outside the range of practical politics, we 
sufficient evidence of ‘‘ constabulary morality” @ a shor 
smaller scale. To cite a notorious example, "Seen 
present condition of the Gaming Laws is an anomie 
and an anachronism. Thus, as a general rule, BRS "es 


heart for Al, Smith. 


not (mirabile dictu) a crime to make a bet; bit Mem b 
eager sportsman of limited means who lays his ® an 
in the street may find himself in peril of six moMge™ Mucl 
imprisonment or a penalty of £50. It is, mormmeewve fe 
a common, nuisance to keep any place for the Puyg® Stecu 
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genabling bets to be made, and it was only by the 

jse of considerable ingenuity that the House of 

jn the Kempton Park case were able to exclude 
sch & hallowed spot as Tattersall’s enclosure from 
is category. Although it is thus not necessarily 
giminal to make a bet, in no case are the Courts 
glowed to enforce its payment: the debt remains a 
«debt of honour,” met by the gentleman and evaded 
by the rogue. The only successful attempt yet made 
jp avoid the consequences of this legislation is itself 
ofa sufficiently questionable character. It has been 


iad that, while the actual contract of betting cannot 
forced because Statute has declared it to be void, 
ye, if some further consideration can be alleged in 
jsmupport, the Courts may give effect to it; and 
dus, in One case, a plaintiff was allowed to recover 
feamount of a bet from a bookmaker on the ground 
tut the latter had expressly promised to pay it in 
t® Geof a threat to post him up as a defaulter at 
ica tytersall’s. No wonder that one of the Judges 
Th B nied to agree with the decision on the ground that 
rs the whole epee: savoured of blackmail. The 
of such anomalies is the more inexcusable 
ole | ge that Parliament has sanctioned the imposition of 
the aliting tax and the establishment of the totalisator. 
Gosely connected with the subject of betting is that 
Ma ¢iotteries, and here, too, the law is in an almost 
lice J igextricable state of inconsistency and absurdity. By 
aseies of Acts stretching from 1698 to 1836, all 
iteries are declared to be public nuisances, and all 
bern pisons engaged in them in any way are guilty of a 
niliat} sisfemeanour and liable to imprisonment. A lottery 
® the f ius been defined as a competition in which the prizes 
ts of igend entirely upon chance and not upon skill; but 
ew 48 tisone thing to define a crime and quite another to 
my that definition to particular sets of circum- 
saes. The result of the official enthusiasm for the 
a by y omy t oy the — has been a reductio ad 
' us it has been held to be an offence to 
7 wipackets of tea at a reasonable price and to include 
ut moe MM, even though it was prov at the tea was 
farthe§ gadand worth the money paid for it. Nobody knows 
med when the self-appointed guardians of morality in any 
if every] Maugura’ era of zealous persecution. 
ct. iistrations of prevalent prohibita might be 
miliplied indefinitely, but out of this dismal 
art d—Gitlogue of petty irritants and ‘‘ snares for the 
pressiong Mmitience ” of the individual it will perhaps suffice to 
nd opMation two other instances of legislation requiring 
| subjediMendment or repeal. It is evident to motorist and 
tandaig Mistrian alike that the Motor Car Acts are no longer 
constuigMal to their task. The attempts of the police to 
he is sgetotee regulations based upon legislation of the year 
law aig}, when the development of the motor was still in 
peimiancy, the consequent retention of the absurd 
ocess Og Mted limit, the irritating and puerile series of police 
nomi—g"8, Combine to favour the “ road hog” who can 
result Meter himself behind the technicalities of an obsolete 
dard ageatite and to reduce the honest motorist to a state of 
impateagieulate indignation. The police force is at the 
cy in ame time diverted from its proper duties of pro- 
nution fm and punishment to the task of traffic control, 
ecepts : if the suggestion of certain local authorities is to 
Manslated into action and a body of motor-cyclist 
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yn as ,on the American model be instituted, the 
at Wesmeaition of our roads in the near future will beggar 
we 

ity” Ishort, the attention of Legislature and executive 

mple, "= Seems to be fixed upon the supposed necessity of 


» anom@gmmecting the individual from the effects not only of 


rule, #9 "es but of his innocent pleasures as well. The 
Pos fm bureaucrat is determined to be his brother’s 
his 


# and nurse combined, and it is not surprising 

Much of the impatience which the unfortunate 

mie feels is visited upon the agents employed in 
“ecution of the task. It is a platitude that the 
tion of law and order in any state depends 


in the last resort upon the approval of public opinion. 
If that approval is to be bestowed upon the activities 
of the modern police force, the first necessity is to 
relieve it from the task of enforcing irksome 
regulations which the good sense of the community 
condemns, and the application of which is felt as an 


intolerable interference with the liberty of the 
individual. 


THE SPECTATOR’S CENTENARY 


HE Spectator, a quarter of a century older than 

this paper, has just celebrated its centenary, 

amid good wishes in which we cordially join. It 
is a hundred, but is far from contemplating demise; 
on the contrary, it has made provision for its future by 
a scheme, similar to that of The Times, whereby sale 
of the controlling interest in it can never be made a 
merely commercial transaction. As for the other 
dangers to which a serious paper is exposed under the 
conditions of our time, nothing can abolish risk from 
them, but we are happy to believe that the worst of 
them are in the past. The baser kind of popular 
journalism would seem to have shot its bolt, and it is 
significant that nearly all its latest ‘‘stunts’”’ have been 
not in novelty of journalistic appeal but in free insur- 
ance and other irrelevant activities. The serious 
weekly review has difficulties enough to-day, but it 
has survived its sorest trials, survived that genera- 
tion of readers who we used to be told would have 
no successors, and shown that it is not less but more 
needed than it was twenty years ago. The Spectator, 
therefore, we believe as well as hope, has a good 
chance of living far into its second century of useful 
activity. It is with it and the other reviews as with 
the sovereign in Mr. A. E. Housman’s jubilee poem : 
it has but to get the men it has had; and there will 
always. be journalists so strangely constituted as to 
prefer the company of their fellows to that of illus- 
trious and notorious amateurs, and addressing a 
small audience which understands to a vast public 
which does not. 

There was a time, we gather from the centenary 
record by Sir William Beach Thomas,* when the most 
brilliant young men at Oxford and Cambridge, betray- 
ing an inclination to reproduce the disillusionment of 
the Sarurpay Review, were set by their tutors to the 
study of the Spectator. It is an attractive picture, 
and we may hope that, the New Statesman and the 
Nation being very deservedly included, the youth of 
to-morrow will be led by their own tastes and by 
academic goading to continuous study of the four 
reviews, to proficiency in the Four R’s. For when the 
devil’s advocate has said his worst of them, they are 
almost the only remaining instruments of independent 
and considered and catholic criticism. 

The Spectator, the oldest of them, has had very 
few editors. For a generation it was owned and 
edited by Rintoul; for another generation by 
Townsend and Hutton, who worked as one; and the 
late Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s reign ended only a little 
while before his death. Except for a few months 
after Rintoul, when a vague Mr. Scott owned it, it 
has throughout been under the control of some man 
of personality and purpose. Something it may have 
lost through the chance of editor-proprietorships 
averaging thirty years; indeed during the Townsend- 
Hutton period and Mr. Strachey’s there were 
exhibitions of a kind of solemn waywardness which 
life-tenure and uncriticized direction encouraged. 
But on the whole the paper has benefited, for 
inevitable changes have been made gradually, and 
readers in each generation, except for an interlude of 
some confusion near the end of Mr. Strachey’s reign, 
have felt that the paper was ageing with themselves. 


* The Story of the ‘Spectator.’ 1828-1928. By William 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
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Sir William Beach Thomas does not attempt to 
rank its successive editors. For ourselves, we should 
place Mr. Strachey first. Of his immediate joint 
predecessors, Townsend certainly had the very thing 
which Mr. Strachey lacked, something demonic. It 
was, perhaps, a rather inconvenient possession for a 
joint editor of the Spectator, and Townsend’s 
occasional lapses into grandiose visions, sweeping 
generalizations and sensational phraseology must have 
troubled Mr. Hutton a good deal. But Hutton, 
whom Mr. Gladstone, in the age of Matthew Arnold 
and Pater, absurdly described as the greatest of 
literary critics, could be depended upon to supply 
more than enough of matter that had all the 
semblance of earnest and sober thinking. In point of 
fact, Hutton was a cultured man of broad religious 
and social sympathies, but cursed with a style, as of 
a heavy creature walking over loose stones, which 
made the precise and vigorous communication of his 
thoughts impossible; whereas Townsend was a first- 
rate leader-writer, and so much more liberal in policy, 
despite some crotchets, that he would now and then 
publish, out of admiration for its quality as writing, 
an article which Hutton would have rejected on some 
political or moral ground. Mr. Strachey, though 
never accused of unwholesome esthetic pre- 
occupation, was not the nephew of John Addington 
Symonds for nothing. If in the main he held to the 
Rintoul-Townsend-Hutton tradition, he brought to 
the paper a less apologetic concern for literature, and 
also something which was very useful to a paper of 
its sort, that special, perhaps rather stiff-working, 
public spirit which is an hereditary asset. In Mr. 
Strachey’s case it was in the tradition of a family of 
country gentlemen who had made an_ unrivalled 
contribution to the administration of India: something 
of the conscientious squire and something of the 
administrator were added to the composite personality 
of the paper. 

We cannot follow Sir William Beach Thomas’s 
lucid and tactful record into detail. The story of any 
such long-lived paper must be the story of Victorian 
England, and we can deal only with its personal 
aspects. One or two errors and omissions must be 
noticed. We do not know how Sir William Beach 
Thomas can say that Swinburne wrote for the paper 
from 1862 to 1884; and we do not under- 
stand how Mr. Lytton Strachey comes to be 
wholly ignored in the catalogue of contributors. 
But Sir William’s work has been well done, his piety 
has not precluded some gentle criticism of the 
stateliness with which the Spectator at various times 
has dissociated itself from erring humanity. Candour 
in such matters does but enhance his tribute to an 
honourable, independent and ably conducted paper on 
the completion of a hundred years in which it has 
been spokesman for the left-centre of English political 
and social thought. 


THE HOUSE PAPERS 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


GA biblion, mega kakon, said the wise Greek. 
Mi book,* of which the second half is now 


published in two thick but not unhandy 
volumes, would have been twice as good if it had 
been half as long. No blame attaches to Colonel 
House, fully appreciative as he was of the part that 
he was playing in the war, for all he did was to give 
over all his papers into the custody of Yale. More- 
over, his editor, Professor Seymour, is obviously a 
scholar. But either he lacks the literary sense or 
else he is the victim of publishers’ jumbomania. 
When Morley wrote his Life of Gladstone he 


**The Intimate Papers of Colonel House.’ Arranged by 
Professor Charles Seymour. Vols. 3 and 4. Benn. 42s. 


3 November 192g 
wanted a comparatively short narrative with ap om 


immense collection of appendices and piéces justif. Hh 
catives, but his publishers would not hear of it ang fo Fo 
insisted that quotations must be in the body of the 
narrative. But too many quotations spoil a narratiye 
as they spoil a speech, and that is what this book js 
suffering from. Art is selection and rejection, and 
Professor Seymour, much too reverent of his sy} 
ject, has not given us enough of either. Colong 
House’s work in the war was like that of no one 
else. In the first two volumes of this work he js 
revealed as Boswell to President Wilson’s Johnson, 
In the third volume, which opens with the entry of 
America into the war, he is half confidential secretary, 
half general manager. He does the talking, the 
travelling, the interviewing; he is the sieve thr 
which all ideas about the war and what America shoul 
or should not do pass; the one man whom everyone 
must see who wants to get anything done. Nor is 
he short of ideas of his own, and sometimes he dis. 
agrees with the President, or the ‘‘ Governor,” as he 
always addresses him. He does not impress one as 
a very able man; but he carries one gift to the point 
of genius. He has the faculty of disentangling the 
one question of principle from masses of detail, and 
that, combined with extremely tidy habits of mind, 
aided one suspects by a wonderful secretary and th 
fewness and simplicity of his own ideas, gave hima 
power wholly disproportionate to his natural abilities, 

Colonel House never had any official position; he 
was merely a correspondent of the President’s, who 
arranged details. One of his early difficulties was to 
co-ordinate American help in munitions and finance 
so that it should be most effective. He had a head 
for this kind of work, and his task of getting the 
right people together and managing the levers was 
well done. His other anxiety was to preserve the 
American democratic ideals pure from stain by con- 
tact with a Europe which in 1917 was in a singularly 
distracted state. The submarine campaign was at 
its worst, and America, who had begun a programme 
of construction in capital ships, was required to divert 
her energies into building smaller craft against the 
submarines. The President did not believe in the 
capital ship, but Colonel House did, and he feared 
that America might be weakening her naval strength. 
He actually proposed that England should give 
America a sort of lien over some of her battleships Sas 
in case she should find herself in difficulties owing 
to the abandonment of the original programme. That 
would have been in effect a naval alliance between #™? 
the two countries, and in the light of later! events t #™ 
is to be regretted that it did not go through; neither # 
the President nor Mr. Balfour, however, liked it and 
the idea was dropped., 

Another odd idea of Colonel House’s was that it” 
the Berliner Tageblatt and the World in Newge 
York should open their pages to a_ statemety 
of the enemy’s case, the idea being that in that wa] i 
unofficial negotiations of peace might be started. * 
Colonel House never tired of insisting that we 
must appeal to the German people against their rulers 
and encourage the German Liberals. He formed the 
highest estimate of the value of the propaganda a & 
of Lord Northcliffe, to whom many compliments a% 
paid; sometimes he seems to think that pamphletet ae 
ing was more important as a means of winning ied th, 
war than the efforts of the soldiers. He was in cls be he 
touch and sympathy with the tentative peace ene 
of 1917 and he was the inspirer of the celebra Rrem, 
Fourteen Points. One of the most interesting - Freed 
of the book is that in which he describes how oe 
and the President worked together in revising “iia Ar 
Fourteen Points. The President’s speech jeapete no 
already been prepared when Mr. Lloyd George macs iy they 
speech on roughly parallel lines, and messages be that 
Colonel House and Mr. Balfour actually cro . | 


say that their respective chiefs proposed to make ® 
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~~ Bougcement on war aims. Mr. Lloyd George got 
an [hj statement in first and for a time, until Colonel 
tifi. Biguse dissuaded him, Wilson wanted to abandon his 
and Mea Fourteen Points speech. Yet the two speeches 
the Eee merely coincident in time and matter, and there 
tive Kec neither collusion nor borrowing. 

k is | House was the American representative at 
and &. anmistice negotiations, and it is in this section 
sub Bist these volumes add to our knowledge of history. 
onel was known, of course, that General Foch thought 
one [igi the naval demands were excessive, and feared 
© is Maat they might imperil the acceptance of the 
son, What is not known is that Haig was 
y of against the military demands of General 
ary, Bye, and in particular against the occupation of 
the Bgeman territory. He would have been quite content 
ugh yihdemanding the evacuation of French and Belgian 
ould Btentory and Alsace-Lorraine, and thought that to ask 
yore might prolong the war. Mr. Lloyd George 
r is ed the Haig view for a time, but later yielded. 
dis. Bcjmel House on his side supported the extreme 
mds alike of the British admirals and of the 
feah generals, apparently on the ground that they 
yee the proper judges of what was safe. The whole 
umiive of these negotiations is most vividly done, 
gishows how little the Allies knew of the complete- 
xs of the German collapse. Another point that 
(olonel House brings out very clearly is that the 


ermistic 


s he 


ima (usrian negotiations were quite independent of those 
ties. Jyh Germany; the Italians, it is amusing to note, 
+ he to be anxious lest if we made peace with 
who |uemany separately they might have to fight the 
ss to pistrians alone. But the principal trouble at these 
ance $astussions on the terms of the armistice arose out of 
head @teFourteen Points and especially the second relating 
the Freedom of the Seas. 

‘was | Gemany had asked for an armistice, and on the 


» the Plas of his Fourteen Points, and the question then 
con- fae whether the Allies were committed to these 
jlarly Gomiples if they granted an armistice ‘‘ Do you 
x3 at pik,’ asked Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ that if we agree 
armistice we accept the President’s peace 
jivert @ems?” Colonel House replied that that was his 
t the Mm" In the end the Allies accepted the President’s 
» the Bfurteen Points subject to reserves, Mr. Lloyd 
eared Mommge agreeing that the application and explanation 
ngth, Gilt phrase’ ‘‘Freedom of the Seas” might be left for 


give isussion later. But there was a time when it 
aships as though the Freedom of the Seas might 
ywing gM the negotiations. Colonel House told the 


That ls that if they persisted in their refusal to accept 
tween #* Fourteen Points, there could be only one result. 
nts it #sdent Wilson would have to reply to Germany 
either tt his conditions were not accepted by the Allies, 
it and @M@ the question would then arise whether America 
ud not have to take up these matters directly with 
. that SP many. Clemenceau said that would amount to a 
New mate peace between the United States and the 
emet fal Powers. ‘‘ It might,” replied Colonel House, 
t waft the President backed him up. ‘I cannot 
rarted. feet,” he telegraphed, ‘‘ to take part in negotia- 
st WEE! @ peace which does not include the Freedom 
rules ett Seas, because we are pledged to fight not only 
ed the militarism but militarism everywhere.’’ 
. work That was said before anyone realized how complete 
its ate we German collapse, and while many thought 
sleter Me German armies might well continue their 
ng the mance. A form of words was discovered which 
a coef the issue and enabled Colonel House to say 
efits ete had carried his point. In fact, as the events 
hratieees He had not. But we have here a revelation 
haptes Mpreme political importance. In the quarrel over 
ow Wteedom of the Seas, which nearly wrecked the 
ng tem negotiations, we have the germ that has 
h tf Anglo-American relations ever since. There 
made # be no real co-operation between the two countries 
vetwe they have solved their differences about sea law, 
ced at is the new salient fact that emerges from 
ake # volumes. 


COUPONS AND THE ADVERTISER 
TE HE submission of the editorial department of 


the daily Press to the requirements of those 

who hire out the advertisement columns has 
already been sufficiently emphasized. At one time we 
had news manipulated to serve the needs of political 
groups. Later, when the young Napoleons of Fleet 
Street established so-called ‘‘ independent papers,”’ 
the expression and suppression of news seemed to 
depend on their individual prepossessions. Those 
gay, swashbuckling days in journalism are over, and 
more cautious commercial groups, ever watching the 
magic figures of net sales, have reduced journalism 
to a mere flunkeyish subservience to the predilections 
of the most powerful purchaser of advertisement 
space. Those who care for the just dissemination of 
news have watched this transfer of power with some 
trepidation. But the condition of the popular Press 
grows worse instead of better, and more recent 
developments suggest that it is to the advertisers 
themselves that we must look for the initial stages of 
reform. 

The controllers of net sales apparently realize how 
inept the actual reading columns of their journals 
have become. They are determined that if they cannot 
have a million readers, they will at least grapple to 
themselves a million ‘‘ hangers-on.’? They have 
exploited insurance schemes in nervous rivalry, and 
now, not content with these, they have allowed the 
big money prize competitions, which are dependent 
on a little skill and much good luck, to filter into 
their columns. London and provincial papers alike 
offer these large money prizes for football and other 
sporting competitions, and a considerable percentage 
of their so-called readers purchase the news-sheets for 
the sole purpose of entering for these contests. Dur- 
ing the last few months a still more transparent 
device has been variously perpetrated. A mystery man 
has been stalking a number of provincial and sea- 
side towns ready to pay a not inconsiderable money 
prize to anyone who can identify him «nd flourish in 
his face a copy of the particular journal he 
represents. 

It is easy to be too tolerant of these expedients, 
to regard them as part of a jovial journalistic 
attempt to add to the cheerfulness of life. Anyone 
who has watched their effect, more particularly in the 
industrial towns of the North, will find it difficult to 
judge them so lightly. Unemployed men have been 
spending their few meagre shillings in railway fares 
to chase the mystery man from one town to another. 
In villages over which the shadow of poverty has 
clung for some years the mirage of a false prosperity 
has come for a few hectic hours, and left behind a 
legacy of discontent. ‘‘ I will bury my clogs for a 
month if I find him,’’ one man was heard to say as 
he joined the searching crowd; and the spirit of clog- 
burying continues when the mystery man has gone, 
and when the copies of the paper he represented are 
left as so much litter in the empty streets. Equally 
unhappy is the effect of the large money prize foot- 
ball competition. In many mining villages men work 
three days a week or less. The only theme of discus- 
sion in the leisure days has grown to be the football 
competition, and the possibilities of life on a capital 
of ten or twenty thousand pounds. 

What have the advertisers to say to these means of 
producing net sales? Recent advertising congresses 
show that they are not altogether unaware of the 
danger, although as yet no vigorous action has been 
taken. It is obvious that the man or woman who 
can waste a day in chasing a mystery man has little 


purchasing power to make him an attractive reader 


of a daily paper. Often he is not a reader at all. 
He purchases his paper as a cheap entrance fee for 
an interesting game. The same applies even more 
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forcibly to the sports competitions. The necessary 
condition of every entry is that a coupon should be 
extracted from the paper. To the competitor the 
paper is merely a coupon, with a certain amount of 
waste reading matter attached. Competitors have 
openly suggested to certain papers that it would be 
an added convenience to have the coupon on the 
front page, so that the paper itself need not be 
opened. Newsagents confess that a large number of 
copies of some of the most favoured journals are 
ordered regularly by single competitors, who imme- 
diately extract the coupons and reject the news matter. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the regular competitor 
is usually a poor man on a weekly wage, with a 
negligible spending power. 

The advertiser has an obvious duty to himself; its 
performance may react as a social benefit of wide- 
spread effect. He must insist that so-called net sales 
represent the normal readers of the paper, not a 
crowd swollen by the unemployed pursuers of mystery 
men and multiple purchasing competitors. To effect 
this he must withdraw his patronage from any paper 
that will not close down its large money prize competi- 
tions and cease from spurious devices to gain so-called 
readers. it may be urged that such reforms are too 
drastic to be practical. They would certainly imply 
a considerable overhauling of the news columns by 
the popular Press. They would have to be more 
generously fed with news and more sanely filled with 
commentary than the debilitated sheets of certain 
large-sale journals of recent years. The advertisers 
hold a stronger position than they realize, and for 
once they have a rare opportunity for social service. 
The large money prize competition is a far more 
insidious influence in the country than any form of 
direct gambling. It occupies more time and _ it 
raises greater hopes. In certain poverty-stricken 
industrial areas the football competition is the one 
glimmer of hope in overshadowed lives. Men and 
women think and dream of the large cheque which 
will bring them wealth and security. It weakens the 
moral of working men and women, and leads them to 
regard their weekly wage as a useless and temporary 
pittance. 

Meanwhile a family whose whole weekly income is 
between two and three pounds will continue to spend 
four or five shillings a week on newspapers. The 
situation in England cannot be paralleled anywhere 
in Europe or in America. If the advertisers act in 
unison they can put an end to it, benefit themselves, 
and help at the same time to strengthen the social 
condition of the country. ." 

‘ B. I, E. 


THE END OF ENGLAND 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


country, which under Alfred the Great drove 

back the fury of the Danes, which fell before 
the Normans at Senlac but lived to wreak vengeance 
at Crecy and at Agincourt, which at Runnymede 
wrested from an arrogant tyrant the concession of 
democracy and freedom for the working-man, which 
scattered the proud Armada of Spain in the ‘‘ spacious 
days of great Elizabeth” and broke the Corsican 
usurper upon the hard-fought battlefield of Waterloo— 
this England, the England of William I, William II, 
Henry I, Stephen, Henry II and all the rest of them— 
she is, I repeat, done for. Her glory has departed 
and her pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and 
Tyre. An Englishman and an American have rolled in 
barrels all the way from New York to Philadelphia 
and the American has won by 2 feet 11 inches. It is 
the end. Forfeit, for ever forfeit, is our proud place 
in the commonwealth of nations. 


E NGLAND is done for. This same, proud old 


3 November 1928 


There are, I know, some to whom the great name 
of England means nothing. I am not of them. N 
have I affected to be indifferent to the disasters of my 
country. It is better (is it not?) to bow the heaq 
in silence before the inscrutable purposes of a Divine 
Providence and run for comfort to the sporting corres. 
pondent of a daily newspaper. Yet here the corres. 
pondent has, as one can easily imagine, but little com. 
fort to give. This Englishman who rolled in a barre 
was, it seems, not merely an Englishman. His; was 
the body, but it was you and I who rolled in soul down 
the long and dusty road from New York to Philadel. 
phia. It was you and I who showed ourselves by no less 
than 2 feet 11 inches in a distance of some ninety mile 
to be lesser men than Gamaliel K. Burton, of Muds. 
ville, Mo., lesser women than Mrs. Kindersley Schmi 
of Heidelberg, Wis.. How they must laugh at us, hoy 
they must despise us—we, poor English who, in the 
old, happy, far-off days of long ago, in 1925, when the 
English champion beat the American over the same 
course by 4 feet 7 inches, held our heads so high and 
boasted that we were the first among nations, 

My newspaper correspondent takes a very serious 
view of the situation. He warns us that we are ip 
danger of becoming a nation of dilettanti amateurs, 
playing our games only because we like them and as 
if they did not matter. He reminds us that this pose of 
not caring whether we win or lose has been the ruin 
in the past of many great Empires—the Assyrian, for 
instance, the Carthaginian, the Roman, and the Azter, 
This Englishman—that is to say, we—only trained for 
this race, it seems, for a year and a half before it took 
place. The American—that is, they—had neither 
smoked nor eaten pastry for the previous five years, 
The vice of alcohol they had never possessed. Every 
day they had gone for a run before breakfast and 
returned to have a cold bath. They had opened and 
closed their pores during the financial year of April 1, 
1927 to April 1, 1928, no less than seven and a half 
times more frequently than any other person resident 
within the city boundaries of New) York. They had 
hired a coloured gentleman for a consideration to jump 
up and down upon their stomach for three days with 
out stopping until it bounced—and the result is what 
it might have been foretold that the result would be. 
THEY have beaten US. 

What, asks my newspaper, does this spell? It 
spells, answers the same organ, national degeneracy. 
It is true that last week we scraped home against 
Finland in the marbles, and Monaco, who were, d 
course, without de Binks, were hardly a match for ws 
at Butterfly-Racing. Yet against our American 
cousins our victories have been few and far-between. 
Nor is our correspondent at all doubtful of the causes. 
Cocktails, jazz, the kinema—these are, he says, the 
enemies of our athletic success. If England were alli 
bed by nine o’clock every night our star would soon 
be in the ascendant. But so long as our youth com 
tinues to poison its stomach with the cocktail, to wear 
out its body at the jazz and to ruin its eyesight, and 
even its morals, in the kinema, it is not within reason 
to imagine that we shall ever be able to compeétt 
against the manhood of a younger and less contamr 
nated civilization, in which the cocktail, the jazz 
the kinema are, I am led to believe, all but unknow?. 

It is, says the correspondent, no time to fiddle wil 
Rome is burning. The need is desperate. And, f 
we would save British sport and all that it stands for, 
that fine, old British tradition of fair play and hearty 
enjoyment of life to which the foreigner has nev 
been able properly to attain, then he says that 
must make up our minds to banish from our counlt] 
all alcoholic drinks, to close down all places 
amusement, to destroy all hot-water systems and 10 
eat beef-steak for breakfast. It is then 
that among the forty millions of this country one mi 
be found, worthy of the giants of the past, of Bump# 
and Wop and even of old P.Q. himself, one 
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will battle to the end against the American champion, 
never admit defeat until the last roll is rolled and 
e even bring back again to these, our shores, 
the proud trophy of an English triumph. 
Shall we not be ready to make this sacrifice for 
our country, our England? 


What have I done for thee, 
England, my England? 
What is there I would not do, 

England, my own? 


WHEN AT ROME 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


for doing in Rome as the Romans do. Not that 

like St. Ambrose I would fast there on a Saturday 

Quando hic sum, non jejuno: quando Rome sum, 
iguno Sabbato—but that what I find them eating or 
inking in Rome I am strongly inclined to try. It 
sever does to carry a principle to absurd lengths, but 
io find yourself in Cognac and drink beer is, to say 
the least of it, insensitive. Moreover, I have always 
found a special virtue in what one eats or drinks in 
its birthplace: not merely is it as a rule positively 
good, but there is also a sense of fitness, of 
asthetic satisfaction: there is almost a ceremonial 
sanctity about the taking of it. 

Hospice de Beaune, 1915, in Beaune, for example, 
It was properly hot and the vines were on the turn. 
We had come along many miles of white glaring 
dusty road—from Vienne, in fact—and our heads were 
muzzy with the heat and the rush of air and the 
monotonous purr of the engine. It was about tea- 
time when we drew up at the Restaurant de la Poste 
ind flopped into chairs under the canopy of vine— 
far, that is, as one can flop into an iron chair. 
We felt that horrible lassitude and weariness of the 
girit which is one of the peculiar curses of motoring. 
And then we drank those two bottles, so tenderly 
brought by the proprietor with a little ecstatic smile 
paying about his lips, so delicately handled, so 
steadily, so entrancingly poured into the large goblets. 
What goblets they were, bellying out from the slender 
sims and then closing in to capture the bouquet, how 
oper for the gentle movement that releases that 
bouquet. There in the glowing liquor—I will not 
all it ruby-coloured for it was the colour of good 
Burgundy which needs no image—there, I say, was 
the very spirit of exaltation; there was the power 
that carried us on gaily that night to Avalon; there, 
iad in that crowning drink, the brandy they make 
in Beaune, served in even larger goblets, richer in 
bouquet, the golden essence of the vine. I have 
tifortunately no knack in the rapturous vein. I 
i command no muse to fit this subject. Better 
pass on. 

There was the little affair of cognac in Cognac that 
Ispoke of, and which is A propos. Cognac has a 
Wty proper atmosphere of antiquity about it: the 
tastle of Francois Premier stands somewhat grimly 
by the muddy Charente guarding its glorious cellars : 
te Romanesque church of St. Léger is sister to all 

ancient and lovely churches of the Pays de 
Cognac, Aulnay-de-Saintonge, Rioux, Chastres and 
Angouléme : the ships lie patiently in its little harbour 
Maiting for the precious cargo. I was there for a 
on my way from Bordeaux to Tonnay-Charente, 
I was to take ship, a ship laden with cognac, 
fot London and mists and watery beer. Again there 
Snot enough sad rapture in my muse to celebrate 
lonely cognac I drank while the diligence waited 
take me to the station. It was a valedictory drink 
the honour of red and white days in Bordeaux. 
more let me pass on. 


[es always been one, within decent limits, 


But still before me I see the inadequacy of words. 
I have no words for the Niersteiner I drank as the 
setting sun streamed down the Rhine and made its 
waters the colour of its wines, a river of delicate 
glory between the purple mountains and _ the 
silhouettes of castles. Who has words for the finest 
vintage of Chateauneuf du Pape under the plane 
trees of Arles when the cicadas had grown drowsy 
and the brassy heat of day had passed into softness? 
Or who for a flask of Chianti in a low-raftered wine- 
shop in Verona? 

And yet perhaps it was not altogether the drink 
in that last case, the Italian wine in Italy, that gave 
the occasion such magic. I suppose rather it was 
the silent sleeping town, the occasional cloaked figure 
with glowing cigarette, the dim arcades and tall 
towers leaning against the stars; it was that distant 
thread of song that drew us down narrow byways 
until at last we saw the crack of light under the door 
and dared to open it; it was the group of simple folk 
like the peasants in Velazquez’s ‘ Los Barrachos ’ 
sitting round the walls on’ narrow benches, each hold- 
ing his flask of wine; it was most of all perhaps 
the towering singer, a giant of a man as vast in girth 
as in height, whose red and bellowing face almost 
touched the rafters, whose arms were raised so that 
his cloak was like a huge canopy to his belly, whose 
eyes rolled in ecstasy at his own high tenor; and it 
was also the little fiddler, the little hunchbacked 
dwarf who huddled up below the swell of that belly, 
who fiddled furiously to keep pace with the rococo 
of that tenor, who peered up with adoration in his 
yellow eyes and wizened face at that monster 
caricature of Italian music. . 

Yes, now I come to think of it, the Chianti was 
rough and altogether unpleasing. This doing in 
Rome as the Romans do is not necessarily a success 
gastronomically: but that is not really the point. I 
feel that I know more of the Southern French from 
having sweated over bouillabaisse for three solid 
hours in celebration of the Fourteenth of July than 
if I had spent the time looking at a cathedral. 
That was in Martigues, which lies on a spit of land 
between the Port de Bouc and the Etang de Berre 
some twenty miles West of Marseilles, and is as 
picturesque, romantic, foul and stinking a fishing 
village as you will easily find. There we sat between 
a putrid gutter and the filthy margin of the water in 
an atmosphere of steaming fish. The little room was 
packed ; the good bourgeois ate and ate and sweated, 
flung off jackets and waistcoats, opened necks and 
waistbands, sweated and ate and ate, all because 
bouillabaisse seemed to them very good and because 
the Bastille had fallen in 1789. They would eat 
bouillabaisse till they were sick in celebration of the 
rights of man. I, being a half-hearted Englishman, 
waived the full enjoyment of that right. 

On how many other occasions have I delighted in 
the proper food of a place; paté de foie gras in 
Strasbourg, nougat in Montelimar, sausages and 
sauerkraut in Nuremberg, beer in Munich, bloaters 
in Yarmouth . . . . but I must cut short the litany 
with a sad failure. Alas, when I sought Stilton in 
Stilton! Ichabod, ichabod, the glory is departed. 
Who would have thought there in Stilton to eat the 
old familiar soap that is so often called cheese? 
That was badly done; that was not after the high 
Stilton fashion. 


{ Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
procuring copies of the SaruRDAY REviEW are asked 
to communicate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, who will be pleased to give 
the matter his personal attention. 
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AT POPULAR PRICES 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


F you don’t look steadily at anything, if you 
if don’t listen carefully, if you don’t really think 

about it all, this place seems miraculous. 
Happy the age, the city, the people, that possess 
not one but many such places! A girl with 
eighteen pence in her purse can dine here in a 
style that Queen Elizabeth herself never knew 
and would envy. Men have conquered half the 
world, looted whole kingdoms, and never arrived 
at such luxury. The grandparents of these people 
would have walked miles just to see such a tower- 
ing and glittering palace, just to stare at it from 
outside, open-mouthed. The idea of marching in 
and ordering what they fancied would have stunned 
them. To be made free of a place like that! 
To have what you liked and only pay a sixpence 
or a shilling! It looks like a guinea at least, 
and fit for nobody less than the Queen and Dizzy 
and the Shah! To go in, caring for nobody, 
and have a bob’s worth! How they would have 
gaped! And here their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren are, hundreds and hundreds of 
them, none of them anybody in particular, but all 
nicely dressed, laughing and talking, ordering 
this and eating that, fairly owning the place. 
But in truth, they do own the place. They know 
that this palace was built for them. 

Dreamily surveying it, I say again it seems 
miraculous. It shatters my syntax and for once 
I become a really modern writer. The marble 
hall below, piled high with bonbons and cakes, 
as if we had just sacked the cities of the Indies. 
The lifts and the stairs, all as busy as Paddington. 
The carpets, the mirrors, the ten thousand lights, 
floor after floor. This room, with hardly an 
empty chair, and an acre of table cloths. The 
waitresses in their neat black-and-white. The 
assistant-managers and managers, so dignified, so 
polite, so grave, so quietly opulent, casting 
smooth glances upon the Egyptians, the 
Philistines, the portions of roast pork. Consider 
the menu with its closely printed columns. Here, 
it is true, are no nightingales’ tongues, no pea- 
cocks’ brains, yet Nero himself never knew such 


variety. There is a portion of almost everything 


edible under the sun to be had for eightpence, a 
shilling, one-and-six, or two shillings. One of a 
thousand shining teapots may be yours for an 
hour for a few coppers. You may eat French 
and Viennese pastries, as rich and reckless and 
multi-coloured as eighteenth-century archdukes, 
with a glittering fork. 

There are ices, chocolate, pink, and yellow, 
that were delivered this morning, by the ton. 
You may tap the sweet warm flood of 
coffee for threepence. Nor is that all. Above 
the clatter and chatter is a sound more sensuous 
than the golden scented air, the Viennese pastries, 
the prettiest white-and-vermilion of the girls—it is 
the orchestra. Yes, there is music here too. It comes 
from an orchestra as big as any that Papa Haydn 
ever took for a jog through his symphonies. You 
can hear it all the time, and from here you can 
see it, can just catch a glimpse of the sleek young 
conductor and his dark first violins. By the 


When they have finished, we shall applaud, ang 
the conductor will turn and flash an eye at the 
girls. What a place! 

There is just time, before we cool, to wonde 
at the whole achievement. It is one of the 
characteristic products of the new democratic, 
industrial civilization. This is the age when the 
planets can be weighed under the very roof wher 
the atom is divided up. I suppose the basis of 
this amazing piece of organization is really som 
such wizardry with figures. Somewhere in th 
background, behind the lights and marble ay 
napery, behind the thousand waitresses and cas) 
box girls and managers and violinists, behind th 
shimmering bonbons and cakes and cauldrons ¢ 
hot-pot and vanloads of coloured ices, are a fey 
men who go to work juggling with quarter 
millions and fractions of a farthing, who knoy 
how many units of electricity it takes to cook; 
steak-and-kidney pudding and how many minute 
and seconds a waitress (five feet four in heigh 
and in average health) will need to carry a tray 
from the kitchen lift to the table in the fa 
corner. There is, you may say, a scientist in the 
basement, 

None of this would have been possibe 
at any earlier time. In the nineteenth century 
these people would have gone to dingy cofiee 
taverns, little chop-houses, and the like. This 
luxury, this variety, was not for the likes of them, 
Their forefathers (and mine) would not have 
known what to do in such a place; they would 
have gaped at the glittering marble hall 
scratched their heads, and gone away to munch 
their bread and bacon in some reeking ale-hous. 
But this is the twentieth century, which says, 
‘*T don’t want the gentleman’s guinea, I want 
your pennies. There are such a lot of you, you 
see. Give me your pennies and I will work 
miracles for you. Look, here is a newspaper, 
and you can understand every single word of it! 
Here are moving pictures, made specially for 
you! And here is a white palace where you ca 
have your tea.’’ And here they are, sitting ove 
their ‘‘ plice an’ chips, roll an’ burrer, cikes at 
po’ o’ tea,’”? envying nobody, lords and ladis 
of the miraculous pennies, Demos dining it 
state. 

I wish I could say I liked it all. I am not 
as sO many writers seem to be—the last of an oll 
and very distinguished family, did not take 1 
writing because the last mortgage was foreclosed 
and have no memories of an Elizabethan mano 
to trouble me. My grandfather, a grim Yorkshit 
working man, honorary treasurer of the lod 
Co-operative Society in its fighting days, and: 
hanging judge of meat (he always went @ 
Saturday to buy the joint), would not have dart 
to enter this place. These people, some trifling 
and accidental differences apart, are my 
or at least rickety Cockney versions of them. 
heart warms at the thought of this m 
civilization, which allows everybody, except ti 
very poorest, to sit here in comfort and e@ 
luxury, all washed and nicely dressed, and ofi# 
their food and drink and know that it is all w 


within their means, with the days when tht 
sullenly envied the rich rapidly dwindling inloé 
mere social history. Nevertheless, there comé? 
moment—it is here now—when one cafil 


Waters of Babylon they now sit and strum. 


dreamily rhapsodize any longer, when the glalt 
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pecomes steady, the ear acute, and the mind 
' qannot be put off with fine phrases. 
The trouble is, it is all so false. On those 


amazing columns of figures, which are real. 


enough, has been erected a gigantic sham. The 
marble hall is not really marble, it is a fake. 
The bonbons and the cakes are concocted for the 

. All those hundred-and-one items on the 
meni—they look well, but do they taste well, 
do they nourish? They do not. I do not mean 
to say the food is bad, but nevertheless it is 
certainly not good honest solid fare. In a place 
like this, the management is far too sensible to 
yse anything tainted, but it is obvious that all 
the raw materials of the dishes have been snapped 
yp as bargains somewhere. (What my grand- 
father would have said of the meat is not print- 
able.) The sumptuous looking pastries should be 
gen and not tasted. The service only looks well 
aa distance. In detail, it is not reassuring. 

Nothing perhaps is dirty, but then nothing is 
rally clean either. Tea and coffee are always 
glashed into the saucers. The food is slopped 
o to the plates. Only the table-cloths at the 
other end of the room appear virgin. The 
waitresses do not survive a more careful scrutiny. 
They are over-powdered and under-nourished; 
they do not look very strong or very healthy; 
they have far too much to do; there is a 
suggestion that when at last they do marry, they 
will have trouble with their babies. The assistant 
managers and the like are not men with whom 
me would care to establish friendly relations; 
| they look rather greasy, rather dirty, at once 
| setvile and despotic. The customers are not so 
_} dean and healthy and happy as one first imagined 
}} them to be. Too many of the older ones look ill 
|| worried ; too many of the younger look caddish 
|} O&minxish ; and all the younger women, the girls 
,| Who clap the band, have smothered themselves 
|} with cheap cosmetics. Even the band itself will 
t} Motdo. The music it plays is not real music, just 
a} fake stuff; and it does not perform as honest 


musicians should. That excessive tremulo, for 
ample, isn’t that the pastry translated into 
sf sound? Alas !—is this the new civilization? Do 
ing We enter this place in the debit or the credit 


column? Are we winning or losing? Let’s get 
outside and talk it over. 


= 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 The Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 

‘ the opinions oar gered and the manner of their expression. 
Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. ” 


2ee8 2 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 
SIR—The letter from Sir Reginald Bennett, 
“eretary of the Primrose League, in your issue of 
er 20, and your footnote to the letter raise a 
Mestion that has split the Socialist movement ever 
ance William Morris broke away from the Social 
cratic Federation and started) the Socialist 
€. All the numerous sections and factions of 
Socialist movement have arisen from the failure 
the Socialists to agree on a definition of. Socialism. 
ve been studying Socialism for nearly twenty 
te and I have never known the Socialist Press to 
fee from disputes and controversies over the 
eee — What is Socialism? From your footnote 
ott Sir Reginald Bennett's letter you evidently accept 


23584868 e353 


the existing State and municipal undertakings as 
examples of Socialism in practice. If you are right, 
then it must be admitted that the Conservatives have 
done much to further this kind of Socialism. But 
this admission seems to make the difference between 
Conservatives and Socialists one of degree only. On 
this view the Conservatives may be the real 
gradualists. 

Sir Reginald Bennett alluded to a book on this 
question by M. Vandervelde. I have looked up the 
book. The full title of it is ‘ Socialism versus 
the State,’ a title suggested, says Vandervelde, by the 
title of Herbert Spencer’s book, ‘ Man versus the 
State.’ It is a protest against the tendency to regard 
State services as examples of Socialism in practice. 
One or two extracts from the book will indicate 
Vandervelde’s views on State Socialism or State 
Capitalism, as he calls it. Under real Socialism 
‘* industrial management would no longer belong to 
functionaries delegated by the Government, and 
having wage workers under their orders, but to the 
entire body of workers organized into public corpora- 
tions ” (p. 217). 

In Chapter V, p. 220, ‘“‘ Socialism and Statism,” 
M. Vandervelde gives the following definitions : 
‘* Statism is the organization of social labour by the 
State, by the Government. Socialism is the organiza- 
tion of social labour by the workers, grouped in 
public associations.” 

He adds that statism ‘‘ would maintain the wage 
system, would maintain the authority of the employer, 
would maintain the relations of subordination existing 
between the ruling class and the working class.” 
Socialism, on the contrary, ‘‘ is not a question of 
replacing private capitalism By State capitalism, but 
private capitalism and State capitalism by the co- 
operation of the workers, masters of the means of 
production and exchange ” (p. 223). 

These are the views of a considerable number of 
Socialists. Mr. J. D. H. Cole has _ expressed 
similar anti-State opinions in his books, ‘ State- 
ownership and Control’ and ‘ Self-government in 
Industry.’ The real Socialist regards State owner- 
ship and control, so far as the workers are concerned, 
as merely a change of masters—often a change for 
the worse. Messrs. Bechhofer and Reckitt in their 
book, ‘The Meaning of National Guilds’ (p. 374), 
say: ‘‘ The workers, with their experience of State- 
owned and State-controlled enterprises both national 
and municipal, have no reason to hope that nationali- 
zation will bring them any substantial benefit or 
genuine improvement in status.” No doubt there are 
many Socialists who will accept nationalization and 
municipalization as steps towards the goal of 
Socialism, and because they hope, in the words of 
Mr. Cole in his ‘ Self-government in Industry,’ that 
nationalization ‘‘ will bring not peace but a sword.” 

Personally I am inclined to apply the term 
‘* collectivism ” to present State and municipal enter- 
prises because while they are collectively owned they 
are run on capitalistic lines—the employees are paid 
wages or salaries and the chiefs are not elected by the 
employees. The term “ Socialism” as defined by 
most Socialists implies the control of the public or 
State-owned services by the employees through their 
unions. Under real Socialism the workers will 
control industry, and the ‘State, through the tax- 
payers—if there are any left—will pay for the losses. 

I am, ete., 

53 Westfield Road, W. FAuLkNerR 

Surbiton, Surrey 


THE OXFORD CITY COUNCIL 


SIR,—Sir Michael Sadler’s defence of the Oxford 
City Council, in reply to your Correspondent’s remarks 
on the new car park in Broad Street, would have been 
more pertinent. if he had defended their action instead 
of merely compiling a list of ‘‘ noble and distinguished 
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councillors.’’ However lovable Sir Michael considers 
Mr. W. H. Perkins, the Deputy Mayor, however 
public-spirited the rest of these honourable and worthy 
gentlemen, their massive statues in white marble do 
not yet add to the traffic problems of the city, and 
Sir Michael cannot yet say, De mortuis non nisi 
bonum. They are, I congratulate them, still full of 
terrible life and ghastly activity, and therefore meet 
for criticism. 

His apology, or rather eulogy, may be summed up 
thus: The Oxford City Council is composed of nice, 
pleasant elderly people of considerable intelligence. 
They have no definite policy in regard to the problems 
of the city, but, like the Conservative Government, 
they are muddling along somehow in true British 
fashion. They are not afraid of innovations, and 
sincerely believe in the triumph of trade, the beauty 
of commerce, and the life mechanical. Let them con- 
tinue their experiments, by all means, even if they 
turn the Martyrs’ Memorial into a super petrol pump. 
They are doing their best. It is most unsporting to 
snatch the carrot from the donkey’s nose while he is 
slowly feeling his way. 

I, for one, am in complete agreement with your 
Correspondent in expecting something more from a 
body which has in its care the architectural beauties 
of one of the finest cities in England. Unless public 
opinion shows its strong disapproval of the sordid 
commercialism of this self-satisfied City Council, what 
little remains of ‘‘the almost unique beauty of 
Oxford ’’ will be destroyed. They have recently 
banned the flower-sellers from Cornmarket Street, in 
response to the plea of the wealthy flower-shops that 
they injured their trade. Perhaps they, imagine they 
are restoring the lost colour to our streets by replacing 
them with motor-cars in the Broad. What little hope 
we had left that the Council were interested in the 
preservation of Oxford’s amenities is almost entirely 
dissipated. The knowledge that ‘‘ the permanent 
officials of the Council form a group of men whose 
work and vision for Oxford calls for high praise ’’ is 
small compensation for the fact that their vision 
includes a car park in Broad Street. 

To misquote: Because of their vision, a city 
perishes. 

I am, etc., 
Barnes 
Ex-Editor, the Isis 
13 Outram Road, Addiscombe, Surrey 


SIR,—Sir Michael Sadler’s polite letter in your 
issue of October 27 will, I think, explain to your 
readers better than I could myself the reasons why I 
must persist in criticizing the well-meant efforts of 
the Oxford Preservation Trust. Ignoring the truism 
that a committee is something very different from 
the sum of its members, he replies to certain com- 
ments of mine on the policy of the Oxford (City 
Council by reeling off a list of the enlightened and 
estimable people who compose and serve it. Obviously 
I am not going to undertake the libellous and unprofit- 
able task of criticizing this list, more especially as 
there are some upon it for whom anyone who cares 
for Oxford must have a very high regard. But even 
accepting the theory that every member of the Council 
is, individually, a good husband, a model father, and 
a person of ideals, where has that got us? No 
doubt James Wyatt was an industrious and respected 
man with every domestic virtue that a Georgian 
epitaph could name, but that has not saved him from 
being known as the destroyer to four generations of 
people who would have appreciated seeing Salisbury 
and Hereford and Lichfield Cathedrals as they ought 
to be. If we had to consider Alderman X. in his 
private capacity we should probably find him a very 
nice fellow, but the distinction of Alderman X. is 


that he has also a public capacity, in which he m 
be judged by the works of the Council he belongs 
and in which we can only find him a short-sigh 
Philistine who is allowing, if not actually cauysin 

many centuries’ increment of beauty to be gobbled « 

at an almost incredible pace. 

Need I remind Sir Michael Sadler that this highs 7 what J 
laudable Council, which is ‘‘ feeling its way towards § 7%, Park 1 
wise and comprehensive treatment of the alm Ze Mollu 
unique beauty of Oxford,’’ has lately had to 4 R 
reprimanded by the Ministry of Health for J st 
reactionary and insanitary provisions concerning by i r 
ing on flood land and the density of houses contaigs$ shout Ca 
in its Town Planning Scheme, and has only ben} There is 
deterred by preparations for a lawsuit (whose revit that fullr 
was a foregone conclusion) from illegally filching jf which ha 
allotments a further slice of Port Meadow? Tot of the tl 
enumerate its acts in the same spirit which do py} qhetoricia 
happen to come up against a legal check would } play is sc 
wearisome; I have recorded some of them from tin 
to time as they occurred. 

It seems indicative of a peculiar sense of . 
tion that Sir Michael Sadler can write nearly a colym 
in eulogy of the men and women on the City Cound 
whom no one is particularly concerned about, anj ; 
not even a line on the new car park in the Broad Maurice 
which is clearly a subject that the Oxford Preserval plausibili 
tion Trust ought to be tremendously interested in gf funous : 
the moment. The argument which is letting Oxfoog mwilling 


perish so fast is the fatal fallacy that since everyoog Mrederich 
interested in its preservation is good and admirable st to sh 
everything that they do with that end must necessariy aoe did 


in my ta 


be good and admirable too. If I say deliberately thi ; 
that winc 


no one concerned has so far given any proof of being 


anything but useless or actively mischievous, I mug Matter of 
not be taken to imply that they keep mistresses a ! take it, 
cheat their tradespeople, but that the destruction thg Pétites b 
claim to avert has proceeded at an unchecked if ng ¥ bow 
accelerated pace since they set about if, and canny ‘ded the 
possibly do anything else until they radically chan Miss Sar 
their outlook. I am aware that I am in a very sma Mt as th 


minority, possibly a minority of one, but soonere murder a 


later they will be judged by deeds instead of wort sa 
by which austere standard they do not makeawy 400°) 
impressive show. The men who built the slums a ae 
industrial towns in this country, which breed stumt 
human beings and communism, were not by a} 4, parlo 
means inhuman monsters, as one might suppose 
their works; they were enlightened and progress] ia... 
men, who were respected and even liked by the her flow « 
contemporaries. Yet the burden they saddled us This, at a 
of disease, suspicion and general inefficiency 6% the 4 ,, 
worst handicap at the present day; we no 
regard them with quite the same admiration 
enjoyed in their own time. That is a fact which the jaw-bone 
who have Oxford in their keeping now would be" the cond,, 
to remember sometimes, Mr. Ro 
I am, etc., against th 
Your Oxrorp CorRESPONDE not howe 
that a pr 
murdered 
RUSKIN AND KING’S COLLEGE 
SIR,—Your Cambridge Correspondent’s lett! 
the Sarurpay Review of October 27: Did Rig, ova 
make the inelegant comparison of Kings Mating 
Chapel to an upturned sow? The paragraph B97 : 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture’ runs as follow wisky a 
moment, 


How many buildings like King’s College 
Cambridge, looking like tables upside down, Oe Mr. Frede 


legs in the air! What, it will be said, have not TF to play t! 

four legs? etc., etc. Horton w 
I do not know that Ruskin carried the simile on 
in any other passage, as your Correspondent sug wiinary 
I am, etc., A Renerous 
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THE THEATRE 
CAIN’S JAW-BONE 


By Ivor BROWN 


ed Hell. By Percy Robinson. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
By Walter Hackett. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
> Mollusc. By Hubert Henry Davies. Comedy Theatre. 
R. PERCY ROBINSON has written on the 
subject of murder and capital punishment so 


rhetorical a play that the gravedigger’s phrase 

shout Cain’s jaw-bone came immediately to my mind. 
There is a case for readmitting to our modern stage 
that fullness of phrase and forthrightness of acting 
which has often been considered to be the whole art 
of the theatre. But it is the first business of the 
detorician not to repeat himself, and Mr. Robinson’s 


| play is sometimes guilty on that score. It is a matter 
“| of personal temperament whether you like your 


gurder-story served loud or served life-like. If your 
ste is for the former, Mr. Robinson’s copious 
assqults upon your emotions will please you far more 
ta Mr. Van Druten’s piece on a similar theme, 
‘Dwersion.’ In ‘ Diversion’ you will see Mr. 
Maurice Evans acting with a quiet and constrained 
plausibility the agonies of a modern boy who under 
furious stress of baulked passion has committed 
4 wwiling murder; in ‘To What Red Hell’ Mr. 

frederick Peisley, as a similar unfortunate, goes all 
1 ut to show us the torturings of guilt. His perform- 
mee did not greatly stir me because I am a quietist 


‘uf in my tastes, and am usually more touched by one 
1 that winces in his pain than by him whose agony is a 
<j matter of agues and the throwing of fits. There is, 


Itake it, no right or wrong in these matters. The 
pittites behind me were obviously “‘ fit-ites”; they 


vf were bowled over by Mr. Peisley’s lavish attack and 


ended the evening by ‘‘ lifting the roof.” Of course 
Miss Sara Allgood assisted at this triumph. Conceive 


a her as the mother of an innocent boy convicted for 


murder and waiting for the hour of eight to strike : 
noosed, nighing his hour, 
He stood and counted them and cursed his luck ; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength, and struck. 


The Irish neighbours are muttering their prayers in 


‘tog Me parlour, and then Miss Allgood breaks out in her 


tumult of defiance and despair. In rhetoric she fully 


| understands the arts of cumulation and of crisis, and 


her flow of soul towers up like a breaker of anguish. 
This, at any rate, will sweep anyone away; one knows 


tat conventional happy ending and _ last-minute 


tscue are waiting round the corner. But who cares 
when an actress of this quality is in full spate? Cain’s 


"A ftw-bone then becomes the instrument of finest dirge, 


the conducting baton of concerted threnody. 
Mr. Robinson has my entire sympathy in his protest 


we ‘gainst the hangman as agent of civilization. I was 


wt, however, persuaded by his story, which assumes 
hat a prosperous English family, whose son has 
lered a woman after a drinking bout, would allow 
suspicion to fall upon an innocent Irishman, and do no 
more for justice than provide funds for the innocents 
ia ‘lence. Even when appeal and petition have failed 
save the Irishman, the father is complacently 
wating for the wretch to be hung, while his son, 
and blood-guilty, is left to sit and swill 
at home. The boy does confess at the last 
moment, rather to the father’s horror and surprise. 
Mr. Frederick Leister had all my sympathy in having 
Play this preposterous parent, while Mr. Robert 
orton was excellent as a more credible uncle. Mr. 
d Denham’s production had done much for 
Play, which is certainly a change from the 
ry chatter-piece and reintroduces London to the 
$ tearing of passions and the cogencies of 

ht propaganda. 


Mr. Hackett is a great hand at first acts; such 
proficiency is dangerous because to start on the 
summit of Mount Sinister is to leave yourself with no 
prospect but descent. His new piece begins with an 
exquisite mixture of farce and frightfulness; we are 
all a-quiver to know what Lord Trent will find when 
he opens his own front-door. It is slightly dis- 
concerting when the vision that he reveals contains 
only the routine offences, gaming, blackmail and 
murder. Is not this to book for Alsatia and find 
oneself in Vine Street? It is true that we cannot 
invent a new sin every day, but Mr. Hackett seemsi to 
be always on the verge of that much-coveted 
discovery. The uncharted Arabys which he puts 
behind English stone and stucco naturally give him 
an alluring send-off. The trouble comes when the 
time arrives for explanations, and I feel that his 
characters should never be called up like naughty 
schoolboys to answer the eleven o'clock roll-call and 
expiain their conduct. They are caliphs, viziers and 
genies who have happened upon modern dress like 
recent Hamlets and Macbeths, and are not to be 
submitted to any tyranny of democratic discipline or 
to the inquisition of a purely rationalist criticism. 


When a play begins with Mr. Hugh Wakefield on 
a taxi-roof, continues with his purchase and occupa- 
tion of the driver’s seat, and carries him with a lady- 
passenger to his own house in Park Lane, it has 
begun well, particularly as everybody seems permitted 
to enter the mansion save the owner, in whose face 
the door is decisively banged. Mr. Wakefield has for 
his passenger and comrade Miss Marion Lorne, who 
is always the secure little party enmeshed in dreadful 
adventure. Let cut-throats rage, pistols crack, and 
blackmailers imbrae with their less showy armoury 
of oppression, and the lady whom Miss Lorne enacts 
will always be minding her reputation and putting 
villainy in its place with the righteous indignation of 
pursed lips and the demure reproaches of the rectory 
manner. Mr. Wakefield and Miss Lorne make a 
delightful combination, whether they hover on the 
doorstep of adventure or push inside to brave the 
croupier and the corpse. As the macabre man- 
servant who is an essential decoration of the elegant 
thriller I can always give a first-class character to Mr. 
Boris Ranevsky. He is strident and suave, and he 
waits at table with the way of an eagle. To hear him 
offering champagne is to hear guttural menace of 
every poison known to old witch or new apothecary. 
By beginning with so much bravery of farce and 
bodefulness of terror Mr. Hackett has made it 
impossible to finish without some sense of falling-off, 
but there is no doubt that he can whisk even the 
gravest of us on to the peaks of the preposterous, 
which is a considerable feat of levitation. 

‘The Mollusc’ remains a masterly and gentle 
comedy of mixed manners, Nowadays we prefer 
blatantly bad manners and roar with laughter when 
Mr. Lonsdale’s lords and ladies bandy Billingsgate 
over their ‘* gullet-washers.’’ It is significant that 
Miss Constance Collier presents Mrs. Baxter rather 
as a crafty cat than as one of those whose offence is 
sweetness; her sour peevishness is superbly done, but 
is this the vague and vapid bundle of prettiness that 
Davies’s stage-directions imply? I suppose that now- 
adays we like sharper flavouring than the Wyndham 
public cared for. Mr. Joseph Coyne acts the invasive 
brother from the west as though that west had been 
very wild indeed. Miss Cecily Byrne and Mr. Edmund 
Breon are admirably suited to the placid picture. I 
enjoyed a play in which the comedy came from human 
nature and not from pert lines forced in against all 
probability. To me the style of it was most consoling, 
but I suppose some younger and brighter folk will 
find it too mild. The Davies model is out of fashion 
at the moment, but it is certain to come back. There 
is an air of permanence about this fine study of 
recumbency; ‘ The Mollusc’ will hang on. 
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The Saturday Review 


3 November 1928 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—140 


Set By J. B. Morton 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an original Poem. 


B. Invent a characteristic phrase or epigram which 
might (but does not) occur in the work of each of the 
following writers: G. K. Chesterton; J. M. Barrie; 
H. G. Wells; Aldous Huxley; Michael Arlen; A. A. 
Milne; Dean Inge; Lytton Strachey. We offer a 
First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best entries submitted. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review. 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 140a, 
or LITERARY 140s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. : 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, November 12, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of November 17. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 138 


Set sy Non Omnia 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a discourse in 
300 words by Major Pendennis to his nephew on 
gate-crashing. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epitaph 
in eight lines on a wasp, in which the manner of his 
death is indicated. 


REPORT FROM NON OMNIA 


138a. The entries for this Competition were dis- 
appointing. Most competitors achieved the mannerisms 
of old Pendennis and his vein of reminiscence, but 
only those were considered for a prize who perceived 
that the Major’s principles would enable him to tolerate 
the offence in one already received in good society. 
A. Boddy and Doris Elles were the best of these. 
Doris Elles, however, spent too much time on an 
irrelevant reunion and overcharged her discourse with 
French tags. I cannot recommend A. Boddy for a 
First Prize, since his first paragraph contains modern 
phraseology and at the end lacks rhythm. But his 
second paragraph contains the substance of the 
Major’s morality and comes very near his artless 
prattling, and I recommend him for 2 Second Prize. 
No first Prize is awarded. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A man may have a very good coat and be a gate crasher, 
my boy, and a gate crasher, mark my words, is a low fellow. 
He may choose gentlemen for his companions, but I'll lay a 
wager there were none among his antecedents. When a person, 
my dear Arthur, comes into my house unasked, that person has 
Scamp written in the lining of his hat. What did Lady Rigid 


say to Jack Pace at her thé dansant? She told him her friends 
were present by invitation and her’ servants by command, but 
she didn’t know why he had put im an appearance. You should 
have seen him slink out. 


I should blush, Arthur, if I met you 


As for young Harry Wyld Oats stealing a march om La, 
Grundie, that’s quite another thing—almost a family phen 
She might have been his mother if she had married Lord Oats 
instead of old Grundie, as she tried to. Oats is one of the 
wealthiest peers in the kingdom—Lady Oats was Miss Cilly the 
heiress—and it doesn’t become people in our station to 

** Gate crasher!’’ because young Harry happened to drop Mp: 
Lady Grundie’s last Friday without a card. Depend upon ; 
he was welcome. If he wasn’t, why did he go there? The 
doors of every other house in London are open to him, and 
wide open too, where there are marriageable daughters, “y 
No, no, Arthur, I don’t recommend you to countenance gate 
crashing, but even an old fogey like me can distinguish betwee, 
that disgusting practice and a harmless prank. 

A. Boppy 


138s. A very large number of wasps was killej 
during last summer; a few insects lived on to die of 
the first frosts; the deaths of almost all have noy 
been reported to the SarurDay Review. Many com. 
petitors, on contemplating the corpse, were moved to 
meditate on Death and Morality. E. S. Goodwill, 
whose wasp was crushed when its plum fell to the 
ground, read this warning in the event: 
Take not in food and feasting great delight, 
Nor cling too closely to a falling world. 
A. Boddy reflected that, ‘‘Nature has lost a myrmidon, 
But he a universe.’’ Hedonism led Memor’s 
to its doom. Such speculations are wasted on such 
an insect. References to the Burial Service are also 
inappropriate. 1 had hoped to learn new ways of 
dealing with the wasp. Competitors, however, seem 
to have employed traditional methods, though a new 
aspect of the most primitive is hinted at by Cep’s, 
‘* A wasp, a nose, Two smashing blows,”’ and its 
results are brutally described by another competitor— 
‘* A bloody corse indeed. A heap of carnage—Wasp 
no more.’’ 
K. T. Hess hit the right manner in: 
Hounded by spoons, oft jeoparded by knives, 
He lived a gilded thing of many lives: 
Ambushed in cakes, beleaguered in the jam; 
but he then brought in an irrelevant offer of marriage. 
W. R. Dunstan came near a prize with this: 
Winged 
Gay little fellow 
Ringed 
Black and yellow, 
Rushed 
For, the jam. 


With a slam! 


Lester Ralph was clever, but wrote an epigram rather 
than an epitaph. Issachar, N. B., Percy Lee (first 
effort), D. G. A. Spence are commended. G. M. 
Graham wrote the best epitaph. Charles G. Box gave 
his wasp the most original death and described it in 
the most airy and pointed manner. These two are 
recommended for first and second prize respectively 


FIRST PRIZE 
Those the gods love die early, friend— 
Ere day has reached its prime. 
Be grateful, therefore, that your end 
Has come at breakfast time. 
Fear you inspired and beauty gave, 
And so, ’tis very meet 
That marmalade should form your grave, 
And death be bitter sweet. 
G. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Upon a dressing-table kept 
A little box I found; 
Drawn by sweet scents, I lightly crept 
Within its silver round. 

A hand appeared: down the lid went— 
I wasn’t quick enough, 

And mid that fragrant powder pent 
I died for want of puff. 


fn his company. 
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R. MUDIE, the proprietor of the well- 
r M known circulating library in New Oxford 
Street, has inserted a notice in our 
advertising columns to the effect that he must be 
understood to reserve a power of selection in the 
ase of books.’’ So the SaturDay wrote in 1860, 
and proceeded, courteously but firmly, to warn Mr. 
Mudie against the error of setting up as censor. A 
little earlier, it must be acknowledged, this paper had 
quite other considerations on Mr. Mudie. 
His library had then inadvertently circulated a work 
containing a serious and indecent libel on the reign- 
ing King of Holland, and the Saturpay had warned 
him of the danger of lending his reputable name to 
such matter. But in 1860 the issue was very 
diferent. There had been complaints that Mr. 
Mudie was stingy in supply of copies of the Bishop 
of Oxford’s ‘ Addresses,’ of Mill’s ‘ Liberty,’ of some 
of the novels of Charles Reade, of an anti-Evangelical 
novel called ‘ Miriam May,’ and so forth. He had 
defended himself, asserting that in regard to most 
of these books he had been influenced by none but 
the ordinary commercial considerations. Books in 
general demand he stocked as a matter of course, 
and in numbers calculated to meet the demand; books 
wanted by very few subscribers he stocked either in 
very small numbers or not at all. And the SarurDay 
was satisfied till Mr. Mudie by advertisement 

enunciated his general principle. 

* 
* * 


Then this paper protested, as any paper not 
governed by irrelevant notions of morality was bound 
to do. Unlike most of its contemporaries, it did 
not regard a circulating library as either a centre 
of pious teaching or a maison tolerée. It did not 
suppose the proprietor of such a library to be charged 
by God with the moral improvement of the nation; 
and, on the other hand, it did not suppose him to be 
licensed to pander to the basest appetites of the 
public. It not only allowed, it urged that a 
circulating library should exclude ‘‘ the lower forms 
of immorality,’’ ‘‘ lower ’’ being the significant word. 
It would not have him deal in books which only 
exceptionally degraded persons would desire. But 
what the average person demanded, that the 
circulating library should be willing to provide. Yes, 
even including books of which this paper had fallen 
foul but which, it said, other judges or the man in 
the street had approved. 

* 


Now the interest of these unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago is that sixty years have taught 
nothing. The circulating libraries ban fewer books, 
but they appear to retain the right to ban books. The 
gentlemen who conduct moral campaigns in the 
popular Press, when “ stunting ’’ is necessary and 
no better subject offers itself, chide the circylating 

ries for not banning more books. The Home 
Secretary produces once more the dreary mid- 
Victorian rubbish about not risking the innocence of 
children, as if the reading of adult people could be 
limited to books suitable for children and young girls, 
and art constrained to the mere avoidance of offence. 


where one may, there is not the least sign of 
teal progress. 


* 
* 


Not the least sign, I say, despite the obvious fact 
that the kind of thing banned sixty years ago is 
Pretty generally tolerated now. Then we were in 

third standard, now we are in the fifth, but we 
are in the same school. The violation, in a novel, of 


a certain commandment sent the muddle-headed 
moralists into paroxysms then, and now it would 
not much upset them; but still they clamour for 
censorship, by the circulating libraries, or by some 
council of busybodies, or by the State. Where there 
has been development, and a lamentable one, is among 
the enemies of censorship. Among these, since the 
nineties, have come to exist persons who find a 
violation of moral law admirable simply as such. 
They discover ‘‘ daring’ where nothing is dared, 
and flowers of evil where there are none but wax- 
work blossoms produced to meet a convention at 
least as stupid as that of the moralists. 


* 
* * 


The truth is that there can never be a final and 
general decision on these matters. The question 
whether this or that subject is open to writers is 
always an open question. We can indeed indicate 
probabilities, such as the extreme probability that the 
subjects out of which Baudelaire made an heroic, 
ironical poetry will be disastrous to most who attempt 
to follow him. But we cannot definitely say that 
every writer may safely deal with such an immoral 
subject or that no writer possibly can. The attempt 
can be judged only in the result, and of the result, 
if the writer have any originality, not one person in 
a hundred will be capable of judging. All fine 
literature. does infinitely more good than harm over a 
long period, but at the moment of its appearance a 
fine book may easily do more harm than good, 
through misunderstanding. 


* 
* * 


Well, if the matter be so difficult as that, and it 
is, where is the sense of calling on whoever now 
represents Mr. Mudie or whoever happens to be 
Home Secretary to bind and loosen writers? How 
shall any one man of business or any one politician 
or any committee judge? And if writers who offend 
against the moral notions of such persons are to be 
banned, what of writers who offend against the very 
different but perhaps not less sensitive morality of 
us others? The doctors tell us that men may die of 
an excess of sugar as well as of an excess of alcohol, 
and it is certain that minds can be debauched by sickly 
sentimentality and maudlin religion as well as by 
realism in the treatment of vice. It was said a good 
while ago that the function of vice was to keep 
virtue within bounds: who is to control the 
extravagances of our wallowers in virtue? Are we 
to set up another censorship, which shall certify 
that the work in question does not contain more 
than the agreed percentage of activei virtue, and 
may therefore be exhibited to adults as well as 
children? If not, why not? Once we begin 
establishing limits, on grounds extraneous to art, we 
must establish them in the interest of all parties, not in 
that of one faction alone. The censor’s blue pencil 
must be applied to passages of inflammatory morality 
as well as to those which deal with immorality. 

* 


Or, at least, it might so be argued. But in all 
seriousness it is as necessary now as it was sixty years 
ago to get rid of muddled thinking and cant on this 
matter. And we have a new danger to guard against 
—that of analogy with the film. The cinema may 
very well need censorship, because its material can 
be apprehended directly. But the substance of 
literature exists only in the words of the author, can 
be apprehended only through his expression of it, 
so that everything depends not on the subject but 
on the mind of the man treating it. 


Srer. 
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REVIEWS 
SEA STORIES 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Peril of the Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. Mysteries 
of the Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. Seamen 
All. By E. Keble Chatterton. Sea Wolves 
of the Mediterranean. By E. Hamilton 
Currey. ‘‘ The Nautilus Library.’’ Allan. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
Foreign Voyages. 


Vols. 
Dent. 


IX and X—The 
4s. 6d. each. 


EAFARING men are apt to sneer when stay-at- 

homes say yearningly in prose or verse of the sea 
that ‘‘ only those who brave its dangers understand 
its mystery.”’ They will vouch for its dangers, but 
do not admit that its mystery is very romantic: as 
for ships, in conversation the sailors come close to 
holding Dr. Johnson’s opinion of them, which was, 
roughly, that a ship is worse than a gaol, since a gaol 
is not likely to sink suddenly under your feet. Yet it 
is observable that sailors do not easily abandon the 
sea, with all its miseries and all its perils, and for 
this there must be some reason. I would hazard the 
speculation that it is because even to-day you ever 
know at sea what is going to turn up next. 

Once upon a time every traveller had this sensation. 
For Hakluyt’s voyagers only the smallest part of the 
world was. known and humdrum and, as soon as they 
stepped outside the little circle of light, they might 
perfectly well encounter tribes among whom’ ‘‘ what- 
soever women were borne there, were indued with 
the shape of mankinde, but the males were like unto 
dogges.” Now we have to go far indeed on land io 
escape from the cooking of the international hotel and 
the jolting amenities of the wagon-lit. But at sea 
still almost anything may happen. Mr. Lockhart 
gives good reasons for not entirely dismissing either 
the story of the sea-monster or giant squid or that of 
the sea-serpent: there was a perfectly good sea- 
serpent described in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society ’ as recently as 1906. 

Mr. Lockhart’s account of the end of the Titanic, 
of which it will do us good to be reminded, is one of 
the best things in any of these books. It happened 
over sixteen years ago, and in the interval the war 
has made us sup full of maritime horrors. But 
nothing, I think, that happened in the war effaces the 
unique and extraordinary drama of this catastrophe. 
The shock to the vessel was so slight as hardly to be 
noticed by the passengers, most of whom failed to 
realize that there was any danger until the end was 
almost reached. There was an additional touch of 
horror in the fact that the night was unusually calm 
and brilliant with stars. To perish in a storm, 
whipped by the wind and sodden with water, is the 
natural way of death at sea, but to all the landsmen 
on board that still and icy sea must have had the 
terrifying effect of an enemy who means to kill but 
does not lose his temper. Mr. Lockhart, by the way, 
does not mention the theory, put forward at the time, 
that the fatal error was in turning to starboard to 
avoid the ice instead of ramming it head on. Even 
with her bows crushed in, the Titanic could have kept 
afloat for many hours, probably, indeed, long enough 
to have got into port. (The after-part of the Suevic, 
which was nearly cut in half several years ago, still 
sails the seas with a new fore-part.) But by turning 
aside she exposed all her water-tight compartments 
one after another to the cutting edge of the ice, and 
then there was no hope for her. 

Contrast with this the grotesque tragedy of the 
Rothsay Castle, which also Mr. Lockhart does well 


to resurrect. She was a paddle-steamer, not new 
even in 1830, when she went aground and was 
smashed to pieces at the entrance to the Menai 
Straits. She was intended for river navigation and 
was utterly unfit for the task she was set of carry. 
ing passengers (one of whom took his carriage with 
him) from Liverpool to Bangor. She had, in addition 
a drunken captain. The passengers were seasick when 
the vessel left the Mersey, alarmed shortly afterwards 
and then horrified by the language the captain used 
in answer to their suggestion that he should turg 
back. They next offered to forfeit their fares ig 
he would do so and, finally, to give him somethj 
extra. But he refused and, in consequence, out of 
some hundred and fifty souls, all but twenty-three 
were drowned, including, one is sorry to say, the 
captain, who had better have been lynched and prob. 
ably would have been. 

Even though he was drunk, his conduct is hard to 
explain, almost as hard as that of Admiral Tryon, 
on board Victoria, in 1893. This incident Mr. Lock. 
hart schedules under ‘‘ mysteries,”’ not as a shipwreck, 
and rightly, for as a mystery it is astonishing. Tryon 
was in command of the Mediterranean squadron which 
was performing evolutions off the coast of Syria. The 
fleet was steaming in two parallel columns line ahead, 
Victoria, his flagship, leading one, Camperdown the 
other. The Admiral signalled an order, the effect of 
which was that the two columns should turn inwards 
and proceed in the reverse direction. There was not 
enough turning room and Camperdown rammed 
Victoria, which sank with over half her ship’s com- 
pany. The nearest Mr. Lockhart comes to an explana- 
tion is that ‘‘ it may happen that someone will put to 
us a perfectly simple and obvious proposition, and 
for a few minutes we are striken with an obtuseness 
which forbids our comprehension ’’: Admiral Tryon 
gave this order during such a temporary failure of 
mental power. I would venture to suggest (with diffi- 
dence, since I have no nautical knowledge) a more 
precise application of this theory. The Admiral meant 
the squadron to turn outwards, but unfortunately he 
said ‘‘ starboard’’ when he meant “ port” and 
port when he meant starboard.’’ Anyone who 
has ever drilled a squad of recruits (or been drilled in 
one) knows that it is possible for an alert and intel- 
ligent man to forget momentarily which is his right 
hand and which is his left. Anyone who has had 
this experience knows the feeling of helpless bewilder- 
ment which follows. When the turning movement 
had begun and its inevitable consequences were 
plainly visible, Captain Bourke spoke to the Admiral, 
‘* who looked aft but made no answer at all,” and 
had to speak three or four more times before getting 
a reply. I suggest that Tryon was in the condition of 
mental helplessness which succeeds the realization 
that one has confused right and left. His one recorded 
comment: ‘ It is all my fault,’’ would be compatible 
with a feeling that his only explanation was too out 
rageously simple to be believed or to be worth making. 

Here are three extraordinary episodes from Mr. 
Lockhart’s two books. One taken from the others 
must suffice and, out of a rich variety, I will choose 
that of the Auckland Islands, told by Mr. Keble Chat- 
terton. This distant and inhospitable group was the 
scene of so many shipwrecks that the New Z 
Government at last established depots there and sends 
a ship twice a year to inspect them and take off any- 
one who may be using them. This, one might 
imagine, would make the old-fashioned desert island 
almost as comfortable and humdrum as Croydon. But 
not so: when the Government ship picked up the 
crew of Spirit of the Dawn, they had for severd 
months been camping on the beach and living on pe? 
guins, totally unaware that there was a depot-sit 
with ample stores within two miles of them. It 15, 
indeed, still true that almost anything may happe? 
at sea. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


The Gothic Revival—an Essay in the History of 
Taste. By Kenneth Clark. Constable. ais. 


R. LYTTON STRACHEY and others have 

achieved biography without blind hero-worship. 
Mr. Clark has applied similar methods in his ‘ History 
of the Gothic Revival’ and the subject could hardly 
have been handled otherwise to-day with an equal chance 
of popularity. Too near to a movement from which we 
are immediately reacting to be just to what artistry 
i¢ displayed, we are excellently placed to appreciate 
how many and various were the influences which pre- 
vented the natural development of the artist’s mind 
as he worked at his job. Dealing rather fully and 
picturesquely with this tragi-comedy of the oppression, 
exploitation and perversion of the Art of Building, 
Mr. Clark has produced a work amusing enough to 
the light-hearted; though some of the monuments 
which remain as humorous comments on the foibles 
of our predecessors seem terribly solid jokes. 

Nor should this ‘ Essay in the History of Taste’ 
be without illumination on contemporary topics. 
“ What a wilderness of deplorable architecture ’’ is 
the horrified verdict on the results of a movement 
which yet in its day was ‘‘ so widespread and the 
focus of so much passionate effort.’’ It will be some 
time, perhaps, before anyone will be able to write of 
Post-[mpressionist Art with the combination of disillu- 
sionment and sympathy which is shown here to the 
Gothic Revival, but when he does will he not declare 
the wilderness of painting equally deplorable? Will 
he not find an even richer comedy in the way in which 
the enthusiasm of the movement was kindled and 
fanned and maintained by as many external influences 
as are here shown controlling the stream of the Gothic 
Revival ? 

Mr. Clark’s_ skilful disentangling of the 
various follies which overruled whatever esthetic 
judgment was at the time available is both amusing 
and instructive. He attributes the Gothic revival in 
the first place to ‘‘ the literature of the Gothic mood ” 
the cult of owls and churchyards—to the ‘ Horror 
Romantics,’’ to use a modern phrase. This phase of 
artificial sentiment certainly seized on Gothic for a 
time as its natural prey, though it would be easy to 
trace it later through Poe and Baudelaire to Beardsley 
and to display it as an indiscriminate vampire nowise 
particular what sort of blood it sucks. From the 
sentimental cult of ruins to the interest of Archeology 
and Chivalrous Romance; from the lure of Gothic 
because it was quaint and in a sense exotic to its 
vindication on the ground that it was English and 
native, we are conducted to the period of religiosity 
blended with economy of the Commissioners of the 
Church Building Act of 1818, to the Ecclesiology of 
the Tractarian period to the highly organized com- 
petition winning of Gilbert Scott (who, ‘‘if his designs 
were not accepted, knew the precise moment to call 
an indignation meeting, the precise moment to write 
to The Times ’’). We are shown humorously the failure 
of this representative of Gothic idealism to prevail 
against the worldly cynicism of Palmerston in the 
matter of the Government Offices in Whitehall. In 
dealing with this matter and that of the Houses of 
Parliament Competition (‘‘ the Commissioners 
announced that Mr. Charles Barry’s designs had been 
accepted; and ninety-six disillusioned architects were 
free to voice their dislike of Gothic Architecture ’’) 
Mr. Clark’s style bears a naughty resemblance to that 
of Mr. Strachey. 

“ There is no nourishment,’’ concludes the preface, 
“in chemically pure food.” If the same thing applies 
to art, the neo-Gothic should have provided a safe 
diet. The impression conveyed by this book is rather 
that so many demands, sentimental, historical, 


ecclesiastical and moral, were made on the builder, 


that judgment by architectural qualities could hardly 
emerge. We are told of the temperance which pre- 
vailed among the workmen of the Albert Memorial, 
and how little swearing was ever heard—and we 
smile. But we read reverently of how the modern 
painter gets drunk, or fringes insanity, or cuts off 
his ears, and we accept it as a sign of artistic virtue. 
Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. 

The most sympathetic personality in this book of 
entertaining character-sketches is that of Pugin, who 
began life as a scene-painter and reads true to type. 
He would disappear (for months of terrific weather) 
on his fishing-smack, leaving Barry in despair with 
an unfinished Parliament fagade, which he was quite 
unable to design himself, and then ‘‘ reappear in out- 
rageous Ssailor’s clothes with an armful of exquisite 
drawings.’’ ‘‘ My dear Lord,” he writes later to a 
Bishop, ‘‘ say thirty shillings more and have a tower 
and spire at once. A. W. P.’’ One half regrets that 
Ruskin, with his more polished periods, replaced him 
as a leader. 

Not but that Ruskin was among this medley of 
partisans a man of comparatively balanced judg- 
ments. The Gothic revivalists blundered into accept- 
ing him as a champion, he blundered into accepting 
them as exponents of his principles, but he had 
qualms when he saw the results and one fancies him 
hiding away in Italy in order not to see the effects of 
his writings. I have sometimes wondered why Mr. Fry 
does not take more frequent holidays abroad—but 
alas, perhaps for him there is no “‘ abroad.” 

WatterR Bayes 


““ HONEST ABE ” 


Abraham Lincoln. By Albert J. Beveridge. 
2 vols. Gollancz. 50s. 


R. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE’S “‘life”’ of 

Abraham Lincoln, which was unfortunately left 
unfinished at the author’s death, is here presented 
to us in two bulky volumes. Each of them contains 
about seven hundred closely printed pages, and they 
carry their story almost as far as the outbreak of 
the Civil War—in fact up to the very point at which, 
for most people, the life of Lincoln begins. It is an 
obvious criticism to say that the book is too long. 
As a fact, the. art of the biographer is not to be 
measured by a foot-rule. It all depends upon the 
history of the subject, upon its treatment by previous 
biographers—upon whether it has been dragged out on 
the rack or cut short at the knees to fit the Procrustean 
bed of popular taste. 

In Europe we are busy with a shortening process, 
boiling down into brief character-sketches the great 
mass of detail which has left our most notable 
portraits rather furry at the edges. With the great 
figures in American history, the reverse is the process. 
They have been made too clear-cut to be really life- 
like. Washington, as Mr. Guedalla said recently, 
needs to be dragged forth from the impenetrable 
shade of that cherry-tree. Lincoln needs to be 
relieved for a moment of his old black coat, his 
umbrella and his spitoon, if we are to see him whole. 

Mr. Beveridge has, therefore, adopted the simple 
plan of telling us everything. There is little or no 
selection in this book. The wealth of detail is at 
times almost terrifying. The process is applied even 
to Lincoln’s ancestors. It is recorded, for instance, 
that Thomas Lincoln, Abraham’s father, ‘* had credit 
at the village grocery, once paid a doctor’s bill, 
bought a ‘bason’ dish and plates at an admini- 
strator’s sale, paying about six dollars; and at the 
same time he spent three dollars for a sword, though 
what use he had for a sword does not appear.’’ 
And there are two footnotes to elucidate and 
document that single sentence! The clothes young 
Abraham wore and the games he played with his 
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schoolboy friends are enquired into with a care which 
indicates months of research. With a lesser man 
than Lincoln such a method might well have been 
fatal. But the figure of ‘‘ honest Abe,’’ as he 
loved to be called, stands out as distinct, and as 
nobly rugged, as it did before this book was 
written—like a lighthouse amid a raging sea of 
facts! None of his more familiar characteristics is 
blurred nor whittled down. Only we discover a 
hundred new ones, some of them rather disconcerting 
at first sight, but all of them in the end fitting 
perfectly into the picture—partly, no doubt, owing 
to the skill of Mr. Beveridge, but mainly to be 
ascribed to a quality in Lincoln himself, who was 
one of those rare figures in history, Wellington was 
another, who never seem to have said or done a 
single thing that was not strictly ‘‘ in character.’’ 

But it is the many-sidedness of  Lincoln’s 
character that we have to get firmly into our minds. 
Mr. Beveridge, with his encyclopedic method, shows 
us more clearly than any previous writer has ever 
done that Lincoln was, after all, a born politician 
—a compromiser, a seeker after formule that should 
hold the young Republican Party together. And 
brilliantly he did it too. There was always the old 
log hut in the background, of course. Here is Mr. 
Beveridge’s description of Lincoln’s birthplace—with 
characteristic trimmings : 

While the foundations of the Union trembled and the Old 
World throbbed with armed activity and pulsed with intrigue; 
while, in the United States, democracy and virile government 
were antagonistic instead of harmonious; and while war made 
brilliant with uniform and pomp every capital of Europe; 
far from the turmoil, across the mountains, in a little log 
cabin in the heart of Kentucky, on February 12, 1809, 
Abraham Lincoln was born. . .. The earth was the floor 
of that shelter. The roof of rough slabs was held in place 
by poles and stones. In the log walls a small square opening, 
possibly covered with greased paper, let in a scant, dim light. 
At the end of this cabin was a rude fireplace of stone. .. . 

And so on. It is admirably done. But the point to 
remember is that the self-educated child of this 
humble household issued, soon after his twenty- 
third birthday, an election address appealing for the 
votes of his fellow-countrymen, which, in its resound- 
ing phrases and its studied ‘‘ vagueness and 
dexterity,’ was, as Mr. Beveridge admits, 
** characteristic of the natural politician.’’ There 
was always a certain simple roughness about Lincoln. 
Personal untidiness, for instance, and even uncleanli- 
ness, were things he never noticed if left to himself. 
But he knew very well how to use them for 
electioneering purposes. He could adapt himself to 
any audience, and could employ the blunt direct 
method, when it suited him, as effectively as the 
vague discursive. One speech of his, which was 
preceded by a free fight among the audience— 
which Lincoln ended by seizing his leading opponent 
in his powerful arms and throwing him out— 
deserves to be quoted in full: 

Fellow citizens, I presume you all know who I am—I 
am humble Abraham Lincoln, I have been solicited by many 
friends to become a candidate for the Legislature. My politics 
are short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in 
favour of a national bank. I am in favour of the internal 
improvement system and a high protective tariff. These are 
my sentiments and political principles. If elected I shall be 
thankful; if not it will be all the same. 

That was a speech designed to please a particular 
audience—as were all Lincoln’s speeches. He had 
what is called a ‘‘ feeling for his audience ’’ which 
was almost uncanny in its certainty. This book 
happens to close with an episode in Lincoln’s career 
which affords the best possible example of his 
platform methods—his great public duel with Senator 
Douglas on the subject of the Nebraska Act, which 
allowed every State to choose for itself in the matter 
of slavery. Douglas was the typical politician— 
plump, vigorous, smartly dressed, strong in 
denunciation (the clenched fist falling into the open 
palm), quick as lightning in retort. But it was the 


untidy, lounging figure seated beside him, Waiting 
with a smile for his turn to come, this ‘ honest 
Abe’’ who concealed his own evasions an 
dexterities under an appearance of good-natured 
banter of his opponent, it was he invariably, and not 
Douglas, who, as Mr. Beveridge says, ‘‘ seized on 
the subject which would be most fruitful of votes,” 
This book comes to an end at the point when Lincoln 
the politician was but just beginning to emerge as 
Lincoln the statesman, Lincoln the idealist. But it js 
essential to a full understanding of the statesman 
that we should get to know the politician too. And 
the author of this book, at the expenditure of 
enormous labour, has left behind him a convinci 
full-length portrait for which history is greatly in his 
debt. 


THE LAST CYCLE 


A History of Western Europe 1815-1926. By 
D. C. Somervell. Benn. 6d. 


NALYSED in passing through the prism of Mr, 
Somervell’s mind the events of the last century 
exhibit a spectrum in which, it is fair to say, there 
is observable a displacement towards the right. Save 
for this fact, that no historian may completely accept 
the whole philosophy of another nor all of another's 
judgments, one might almost say that it would be 
difficult to better this neat and bright essay in pem. 
mican history. What we have termed a displacement 
to the right is incidentally exhibited several times, 
noticeably in the slur which takes the place of what 
might have been a criticism of Disraeli’s policy at 
the Congress of Berlin, a criticism which in a writer 
of some penetration like Mr. Somervell could have 
been made with acuteness and wit. With these 
exceptions there are few things to which we would 
point with dissatisfaction. The word inevitable, 
which like the phrase ‘‘ age of transition,’’ should 
be put on the historian’s index of prohibited clichés, 
is used occasionally and not quite everything emerges 
intelligibly. In so rapid a survey it happens 
occasionally—shall we say almost inevitably ?—that 
the historian’s equivalent for ‘‘ a bit of a bother” 
has to suffice to explain the beginning of a new situa- 
tion. ‘‘ The chief international event of the ’seventies 
was a prolonged crisis in the Balkans ’”’ (page 43) 
illustrates the point, but, it must be repeated, such 
things must almost certainly be when not a quart but 
an ocean is put into a quarter-pint pot. And to com- 
plain of over-simplification, allusiveness, and omissions 
in such a work would be to cavil at its existence, 
whereas on the whole Mr. Somervell has performed 
his difficult task so interestingly and with such address 
that one can only pay it the compliment of serious 
discussion of the interpretation it presents. 
Broadly, that interpretation is political and cyelic. 
The economic aspect is several times illuminatingly 
glanced at, although not perhaps quite often enough— 
railways, for example, which are mentioned in regard 
to France, might have been referred to in relation 
to Italy and Germany. Perhaps, too, it would have 
been an advantage if he had given some indication, if 
very rough and, if only in a single word each, of the real 
nature of the forces upon which the successive govern 
ments of nineteenth-century France rested. This, 
however, in so rapid a survey is no doubt a com- 
paratively trivial point. The other feature in the 
treatment worth referring to, though it is, of cours¢, 
very far from novel, is the extent to which the 
‘* cyclical ’ view of modern history is adopted. — 
It is needless to say that this is not advocated in its 
ancient entirety, but it provides a very useful skeleton 
about which to drape the very closely woven texture 
of the discourse, and it shows, if one may say % 
Mr. Somervell’s skill as a teacher. Between the great 
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struggles which about once in a century have 
occurred in modern history the intervals can all be con- 
yeniently analysed in the same way : ‘‘ Each ‘ interval ’ 
seems to fall into three sections: a period of main- 
tenance of the peace; a period of ‘ halfway wars’ 
centring round Germany; and a second period of 
peace in which signs of the approaching storm may 
be retrospectively discerned.’’ The author has far tou 
much good sense to attempt to push too far the 
application of this convenient scheme and in his hand 
it becomes a useful instrument in the close tangle of 
the diplomacy of the last century. The idea of balance, 
and the principle of the reversal of alliances, would 
supplement this rudimentary system of political 
mechanics. 

One would conclude with two points, one a question, 
the other a commendation. Is “‘ legitimism ’’ quite 
accurately described? One would suggest not. 
Finally, there should be noted the writer’s gift of 
packing a contention into a pithy phrase, as when he 
writes: ‘‘ [The League of Nations] is not, as some 
people seem so oddly to suppose, a pacifisti mis- 
sionary society ; the League of Nations is the Nations 
— Leagued.’” Compression and neatness of statement 
could hardly be carried further. | Mr. Somervell is 
properly agnostic but hopeful on the question whether 
the four cycles of modern history that have passed 
will be followed by a fifth cycle in essentials similar. 
To the reasons he adduces for his optimism might be 
added another, namely, that governments may perhaps 
now consider whether their own existence would sur- 
vive another upheaval. But it is difficult to prognos- 
ticate about the governments of the coming century, 
and not all their members are likely to have read Mr. 
Somervell’s little book, as, to their profit they might 
have done, in spite of its partly conventional treat- 
ment of the causes of the last war. The profit would 
have been greater if even a few of the best books 
on the subject could have been named. 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS 


History of the Great War. Military Operations, | 


Vol. IV: France and Belgium, 1915. Com- 


piled by Sir James E. Edmonds. Macmillan. 
6d. 


HE new volume of the Official History is an admir- 

able piece of work. Sir James Edmonds—whom 
we congratulate on his new and well-deserved honour 
—goes on from strength to strength, and his narra- 
tive now has an assured and tonic quality which will 
bear comparison with that of any military historian 
in our language. No serious criticism has 
denied the minute accuracy so sedulously laboured 
after by Sir James Edmonds and his staff. It is 
worth noting that the corrigenda and addenda issued 
for the first three volumes of this history only amount 
to fourteen pages, or about one per cent. of the total. 
They show the care with which those who were them- 
selves concerned in the operations described have 
examined the work, but there is none which materi- 
ally affects the accuracy of the original story, though 
here and there corrections have been made in some 
trifling detail, The most important of these come 
from the Berlin Reichsarchiv, who naturally have 
access to more complete information as to the German 
side of the operations than was at the disposal of 
our historians, and who have placed it at Sir James 
Edmonds’s service in an agreeable spirit of friendship. 
We may safely assume that the great body of the 
official history is as exact in detail as it is luminous 
in exposition and fair in judgment. 

It is interesting to know that among the friendly 
critics who have anonymously assisted Sir James 
Edmonds was Lord Haig, who read the whole of the 
typescript down to the end of the chapters on Loos— 


which he completed only three weeks before his death. 
Some of his marginal remarks are now attributed to 
him in footnotes. It is full of significance that, 
against the statement that the British commander at 
Loos was “ faced with a more than usually grave 
responsibility ’’ in deciding whether the weather 
would permit of the employment of the gas on which 
our attack largely depended, Lord Haig wrote: 
‘* Many thanks. H.’’ But this, of course, was not 
intended for publication, though we may sadly read 
it now. We may quote some pregnant lines from 
Lord Haig’s criticism on the accounts of Aubers and 
Festubert with which this volume opens : 

I think that you have brought out very well the terrible 
conditions under which the First Army had to carry out the 
C.-in-C.’s orders “‘ to support the French at all costs.’ The 
ammunition was very bad: fuses inefficient, and a great short- 
age of all kinds of shell. So the means for a real bombard- 
ment were lacking. . .. And I hope that the British people 
will realize what “‘ unpreparedness for war ” cost the Empire 
in flesh and blood, in the years with which you are dealing. 
More than half this volume is devoted to the fullest 

and most enlightening description of the Battle of 
Loos which has yet been published. Sir James 
Edmonds for the first time has had the opportunity of 
describing a battle on what was in 1915 considered a 
large scale. Nothing could better explain the diffi- 
culties with which Haig’s army had to contend; no 
living writer has drawn a finer or more truthful 
picture of the self-devotion and ardour with which 
our men flung themselves at an impossible task. 
We have no space to follow the course of the battle 
in detail. We can merely advert to one or two points. 
Sir James makes it absolutely clear that the battle of 
Loos was undertaken against the wish both of French 
and Haig; both realized that the nature of the ground 
and of the German defences made it a forlorn hope, 
but they were overruled by the need ‘‘ to support 
fully and loyally our French ally ’’ at the cost of the 
most tremendous effort and sacrifice. The net result 
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was a casualty list of 50,000 to us—of whom 
800 officers and 15,000 men were killed—against 
20,000 to the Germans, while the gain of 
ground was inconsiderable and the ‘‘ break through ” 
for which the cavalry were actually kept in readiness 
seemed less possible than ever. With regard to the 
much-discussed failure of the unfortunate 21st and 
24th divisions from ‘‘ the first hundred thousand,”’ 
who were flung into the thick of the battle a few days 
after they landed in France, without having heard a 
shot fired in anger, Sir James Edmonds makes it clear 
that no blame can possibly be attached to the officers 
and men of these divisions. They ‘‘ had undertaken 
a task under conditions in which the best-trained 
troops in the British or any other army would have 
found it difficult to succeed.’’ There was no panic, 
and they wanted to try again. That was the spirit 
which ultimately won the war. 


THE SCENE AND THE SECTS 


Stage Decoration. By Sheldon Cheney. 
Chapman and Hall. 4as. 


AST year Professor Allardyce Nicoll in ‘ The 

Development of the Theatre’ provided an 
admirable survey of the architectural story and 
Mr. Sheldon Cheney, in another exquisitely illus- 
trated volume, has covered some of the same 
ground and then proceeded to amplify the previous 
work on stage-decoration done by men like Kenneth 
McGowan and Huntly Carter. The book is simply 
and usefully divided. The text explains the ancient, 
recent, and existing theories of stage-craft; then 
follows a pictorial record of stage-form and decora- 
tion from the beginnings to 1900; after that come 
one hundred varied examples of modern stage-decora- 
tion in all its quest of beauty and frequent discovery 
of mere deformity. 

Mr. Cheney wants to see the dramatist ‘‘ freed 
from the cramping limitations of realism,’’ but he 
does not sufficiently consider the dangers awaiting 
the dramatist in the ‘* space-stages,’’ among con- 
structivist settings, and under pressure of the monkey- 
tricks executed by the modern producer who is out 
to see that his name is the biggest on the bills. In 
New York recently the electric lights announced to 
the world ‘ Reinhardt’s Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
and the title, one gathers, was not misleading. Mr. 
Cheney is eager for new things and suspicious of the 
old proscenium arch and the naturalistic setting; one 
likes the tolerant radicalism which accompanies his 
burning zeal for the theatre. But one may seriously 
doubt whether he really takes enough thought for 
safeguarding dramatist and actor from the new 
tyranny of the master-producer and the constructivism 
or whatever other -ism is buzzing loudest in his head. 
One imagines that Mr. Cheney cannot have a great 
sense of humour since he quotes the following from 
an Italian progressive called Prampolini : 

I consider the actor a useless element in theatrical action 
and moreover one that is dangerous to-the future of the 
theatre. . . . We are tired of seeing this grotesque rag of 
humanity agitating itself futilely under the vast dome of the 
stage in an effort to stimulate its own emotions. The appear- 
ance of the human element on the stage destroys the mystery 
of the beyond, which must rule in the theatre, a temple of 
from this to the architecture of plastic planes in movement, 
sceno-dynamic. From the traditional three dimensional scene 
to the création of polydimensional scenic-space, from the 
human actor to the new personality of space, the actor, from 
this’ to the polyexpressive magnetic theatre; which I see 
already outlined architectonically in the eenter of a valley of 
spiral terraces, dynamic hills on which rise bold constructions 
of polydimensional scenic-space, center of irradiation of the 
futuristic atmospheric scenery. 

Mr. Cheney calls this ‘‘ interesting and provoca- 
tive of thought.’’ However, if we do not trust Mr. 
Cheney to see through preposterous bombast, we must 


none the less admire his capacity for getting together 


an inclusive and coherent survey of all the sects and 


seers who are endeavouring to shape the theatre of 
to-morrow. 


THE SPOILT BOY OF GREECE 


The Life of Alcibiades. By E. F. Benson. 
Benn. tas. 6d. 


M R. BENSON took classics at Cambridge before he 
became a novelist and uses with picturesque vigour 
the essential authorities for his story. All readers of 
Plato’s ‘ Symposium’ will remember the generous 
and candid part the young and handsome Alcibiades 
played in the conversation, and here, with a back- 
ground of history, his triumphant charm is well 
brought out. He was so spoilt by the Athenians 
that he could do outrageous things with impunity. 
His guardian the ‘‘ Olympian ”’ Pericles was too stiff 
and staid to sympathize with his young ward or to 
keep him in order. He reminds us of another lead- 
ing statesman, the puritanical Burleigh, who could 
not control the brilliant and wasteful young Earl of 
Oxford. Historians, Mr. Benson complains, seeing a 
prince of debauchery in Alcibiades, have not given 
him due credit for his intellectual ability. This was 
true in the past but is not so now. Since the days of 
Napoleon writers should be aware that ability of the 
sort that must claim the general regard does not 
always go with goodness even of a mediocre order. 
The vanity of restless ambition, the moving force 
with Alcibiades, led him to do much both for and 
against Athens, and the fact that after a long round 
of political somersaults he was able to return as her 
admired leader is a notable tribute to his personality 
and lasting influence. 

On the merits of his tactics and other debatable 
points in the story Mr. Benson is always interesting, 
if not always convincing. He might have translated 
direct from Thucydides that characteristic speech 
which overbore the objections to the Sicilian expedi- 
tion. No one can doubt the brains of Alcibiades, but 
it has to be noted that after the death of Pericles there 
was little first-class talent in Greek politics. We 
cannot agree that Cleon was ‘‘ very able,’’ except 
in the arts of demagogy. The Spartans were gener- 
ally dilatory and the respectable, pious and _ hesitat- 
ing Nicias proves an excellent foil for a_ brilliant 
extemporizer. Alcibiades was like Themistocles in his 
readiness for the occasion, also like our own Drake 
in his successful impudence, as Mr. Benson happily 
says. The comparison of Pericles with Mussolini 
appears to us dubious on several grounds. Athens 
under Pericles was above all a free State with a free 
Parliament and extraordinary freedom of comment. 
Who would venture to indict the Duce for malappro- 
priation of money, if there were any court in which it 
were possible to lay the charge? Mr. Benson might 
have said a little more about the Athenian methods 
of government. On page 89 Archidamus leads the 
Spartans against Athens and on the next Agis sud- 
denly appears without any description, The ordinary 
reader may be glad to know the connexion between 
the two. 

No such figure as Alcibiades is likely to have a 
similar success to-day. But it remains true that a 
democracy may dislike and then learn to admire those 
who, as Alcibiades said to the Spartans, are wise 
enough to recognize what it is worth. In politics the 
typical Athenian was treacherous, unstable and 
unscrupulous. Readers should realize that Athens, 
supreme in her gift of culture to the world, made but 
a poor show in the art of governing herself and 
others. Socrates, whom Alcibiades admired so much, 
knew and proclaimed a better way of living. Will 
not someone give us a plain and unpedantic story 
of his career? Mr. Benson writes so brightly and 
agreeably that he might have done without his 
touches of slang and sentiment. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartiey 


The Women at the Pump. 
Knopf. os. 6d. 

The Silver Thorn. 

Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

‘Action. By C. E. Mon e. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The Best Short Stories of 1928. Edited by E. J. 
O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


R EADING Knut Hamsun is fidgety work. His 
4\ style, even in narrative and descriptive passages, 
is exceedingly colloquial; and though the translator 


By Knut Hamsun. 
By Hugh Walpole. 


Chatto and 


does his utmost to be correspondingly idiomatic, his > 


idioms have occasionally a slightly archaic flavour, 
reminding one of those laborious attempts to para- 
phrase the meaning of Greek particles. Besides this, 
Hamsun’s technical method has stumbling-blocks of 
its own. It is tentative and suggestive; it rarely 
states, it drops hints, and poses rhetorical questions, 
and continually affects surprise: 


Was this the end of the Consul’s vexations? Yet one more : 
there was a worry about Oliver, the warehouseman. How? 
He’d been juggling with the weights. To his own advan- 
tage? Not a bit; to the Consul’s advantage. That might 
be all right, faithful service is no disgrace; but it wouldn’t 
do to cheat.... 

Hamsun is as unlike as possible to the ‘‘ omniscient 
narrator ’’; he makes guesses at truth, adopting some- 
thing of the method and manner of a suspicious, 
ironical policeman. Detection is his work; he regards 
all his characters as being in possession of guilty 
secrets which he must surprise out of them. He is 
one of the women at the pump, who bandy to and fro 
the gossip of the town, making the wildest surmises, 
putting the worst construction on everybody’s 
behaviour. That is one of the strange contradictions 
in Hamsun; he is always ironical, yet he is not at 
all superior; he seems deliberately to identify himself 
with the least intelligent, the most mean-minded and 
ill-educated among his creations. 

And what a target for gossip they offer, these 
inhabitants of a small Norwegian coast town! The 
chief character, Oliver, has had an accident at sea, 
the gravity of which he refuses to acknowledge. He 
and his wife, both blue-eyed, have a series of brown- 
eyed children. The women at the pump throb with 
excitement. The postmaster, an excellent soul whose 
conversation was ‘‘ so innocuous ’’ the Consul could 
not listen to it, had a son who returned, after years 
of absence, to rob his father of the registered letters 
entrusted to his charge, and break his heart. When 
the Fia went down, who got the insurance? Another 
scandal, causing thrills of delighted indignation 
among the censorious. Surely nowhere can back- 
biting flourish as it does here. The whole population 
seems to have no other intellectual activity but that 
of blackening each other’s faces and saving their own. 
Down to the smallest detail of their lives they are 
sensitive and competitive, anxious to make a better 
figure than their neighbours. There is hardly anyone 
who goes his way regardless of what people think 
of him. It is, of course, their infinite responsiveness 
to life that makes Hamsun’s characters so living; 
they never have a moment of indifference. ‘ The 
Women at the Pump’ is not one of his best books. 
It is too long and too decentralized. One tires of 
its mystification; tires of stolen peeps behind a score 
of masks and partial glimpses into a score of squirm- 
ing consciences. Its theme, which seems to be that 
life in general is sufficiently antiseptic to disinfect 
individual lives, wears thin and suffers from the 
number of subjects brought up for deodorization. 
With all its caprices and fresh starts it strains the 


attention to breaking-point. But like everything that 
Hamsun writes, it has genius. 

To come to Mr. Hugh Walpole’s well-contrived 
well-individualized, well-executed stories is in many 
ways a relief. Here is plain sailing, not too plain, 
but with the points of the compass recognized and the 
direction clear. We are reminded at once of the con. 
nexion between art and order, and are grateful to 
Mr. Walpole for imposing on life his own special 
interpretation. This interpretation is stranger than it 
appears at first sight, and Mr. Walpole only reveals 
it bit by bit. Its appeal is to the nerves; it has some 
of the quality of nightmare; it seems to await an 
exorcism which will not come. As I have said, the 
separate stories in ‘ The Silver Thorn’ are ve 
clearly distinguished from each other, but they have 
features in common. They. depict a life placid and 
humdrum on the surface, spent in security in cathedral 
towns, in the collection of pictures, in some safe pur- 
suit—but agitated beneath by a hundred nameless 
dreads. In the jungle of each life lurks a beast ready 
to spring. In one of the best stories this fear pre- 
sents itself to the victim, intimidated by the inhuman 
vitality of New York, as a tiger, complete with feline 
smell, growing ever more perceptible to his inner con- 
sciousness and threatening to take material form. In 
others the dread operates more subtly; it attaches 
itself to an object—a picture, for instance. (Mr. Wal- 
pole has an extraordinary sense of the significance 
of certain objects: they become amulets to him.) It 
is a parasite, engrossing the attention, weakening 
the will, and damming up the stream of life. 

Mr. Walpole does not always make excess of nervous 
apprehension end in tragedy. Often it does nothing 
worse than break off an engagement. Sometimes the 
victim has grown so used to it he dare not try to 
expel it, and comes to terms with it. Its value to 
Mr. Walpole is immense; for it has a dynamic power, 
an invincible quality of anticipation, the impulsive 
force of a dream, which one simply must see to its 
end. What an advantage, to have this obliging motor 
fitted to one’s stories! It can easily carry the freight 
of observation and reflection that Mr. Walpole heaps 
on it; it is only when its throb grows faint that our 
attention also falters. Mr. Walpole is not a realistic 
writer—he cannot do without a mystery. All his best 
detail is detail that, piled together, gives an effect of 
mystery. Even such stories as ‘ A Silly Old Fool’ 
and ‘ Bachelors,’ in which the action of the char- 
acters can be rationally explained, derive their force 
from the motives which are not explained—motives 
as urgent and irrational as not walking on the cracks 
in the pavement. Many novelists, from an innate 
knowledge of life, can say a character does so and 
so, and such is the authority behind their utterance, 
we believe them: it could not have happened other- 
wise. Mr. Walpole’s power is of a different sort. 
He brews a thunderstorm in the consciousness, which 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By HERSELF 


Second Large Impression. 


With Illustrations. 25s. 


net 
‘* Sometimes sprightly, sometimes serious, and of much historical interest.”—The Times. 
“‘ One of the most delightful and revealing volumes that have appeared anywhere in 


Europe since the War.—The Observer. 


> 
SCOTLAND’S ROYAL LINE 
By GRANT R. FRANCIS. ‘A narrative of deep 
human and romantic interest. A valuable and instruc- 
tive contribution to one of the most remarkable 
Royal families.”—Liverpool Post. Illus. 21s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN ENIGMA, 
1890-1928. By J. E. MARSHALL, late Judge in 
the Egyptian Court of Appeal. ‘“‘A quite startlingly 
outspoken book ... most entertaining.’’—Evening 
Standard. 10s. 6d. net 


ROYAL ELIZABETHS, 1464-1840 
By E. THORNTON COOK. The Romance of the 
five princesses of the past. The book is dedicated 
to the present baby Princess. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


ETON AND ELSEWHERE 
By M. D. HILL, M.A. The author writes from 
long experience both as a boy and master. He 
makes frank and pointed criticisms and tells many 
good stories. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By PAUL RADIN, Ph.D. A fascinating story of 
the racial developments of the ‘ Redskins ’; of their 
strange customs, mental atmosphere, arts and 
wanderings. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


CRIME: avtosiocraPHy oF A CROOK 
By EDDIE GUERIN. “A very good book peopled 
with picturesque ruffians and bristling with desperate 
deeds.’"—Evening Standard. Illustrated 12s. net. 


THE TURKISH ORDEAL 


Further Memories of Epis 


In this volume the author advances to a far wider interest; she recounts the rise of 
the great movement of Turkish Nationalism that, under the skilful guidance of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, has re-established the Ottoman power. The story is as 


fascinating as fiction. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


LETTERS OF THE HON. 
MRS. EDWARD TWISLETON 


“These fascinating letters describing English 
society in the Mid-Victorian Age. A vivid picture.’ 
—Daily Mail. Portrait. 16s. net. 


OURSELVES ctr EMOTIONS 
By CHARLES LOOSMORE. A practical study of 
the place and power of feeling and emotion in our 
mental, social and religious life. 6s. net. 


New 7s. 6d. net Novels 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER 
WOLKOFF-MOUROMTZOFF 
(A. N. ROUSSOFF). By Himself. “ I know of no 


better picture of the Russian of yesterday than given 
in this book.’’"—Evening Standard. Illus. 21s. net. 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE 
By H. JAMES ROBINSON. Supplies in brief 
space the essential points of the struggle fought in 
Parliament to obtain and maintain our civil 
liberties. 6s. net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S VENGEFUL GODS 


After the success of ‘“‘ The Immortal Marriage ’’ comes this story of Alcibiades—the 
maddest spirit of Athens. Again we meet Socrates, Aristophanes and other immortals 


of the time. 


> 
‘HE WHO FIGHTS— 
By LORD GORELL. “ The author. shows him- 
self once more a genuinely resourceful juggler in 
the realms of detective fiction. . . Goes with all the 
old swing.”—Daily Telegraph. Second Impression. 


NO SECRETS ISLAND 

By ALAN SULLIVAN. “A story with plenty | of 
excitement and a totally unexpected ending.”— 
Daily News. 


THE_CRIME AND THE 
CONFESSOR 


By HORACE, G. “ Two exceed- 
ingly interesting are worked 
out in this splendid ane story. she Star. 


THE HOUSE 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. The influence 


that a house may have on its possessors is the theme 
of this moving story. 


UNDERNEATH by C. E. LAWRENCE 


Gerald Morreys a young man of more than sufficient fortune gives up his coed were 
sions for a year and lives for the time ‘* Underneath.” It is a cheerful and 
book written in the vein of reality to which “* Mrs. Bente * belongs. 
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discharges its energy in the form of action. There is 
sheet lightning and forked lightning: ‘ The Silver 
Thorn ’ has its share of the more perilous kind. 

In Mr. Montague’s collected stories the theme of 
nervous apprehension also occurs, But needless to 
say, it is treated very differently. Two of the sufferers 
seek physical danger as the only outlet from the 
deadly enveloping dullness of everyday life. One even 
prefers to get killed rather than go on living when 
the war is over. It is difficult, in these piping times, 
to believe in such sentiments. As a child I found it 
harder to credit the story of the man who was miser- 
able because he could not shiver and shake than many 
that were superficially more marvellous. Mr. Montague 
succeeded with both his stories. How great was his 
respect for action, and men of action! As a short- 
story writer he was at his best. His novels have too 
much action to be life-like; the single incident 
required of a short story he could always make vivid. 
He was at his best, too, when he stood at some 
distance from his characters and described them 
humorously or ironically ; the people he took seriously, 
loathed or admired, were apt to become heavy. Here 
we meet with delight the comic Irishmen and the 
farcical scenes of river life—subjects too irresponsible 
to challenge his easily-roused censoriousness. His 
essayist’s style, too jewelled for the humdrum uses 
of the novel, adds greatly to the effect of his stories. 
‘ Action’ is a gay, bright, courageous book. How 
sad that it should be a posthumous one. 

‘ The Best Short Stories of 1928’ contain, as usual, 
much excellent stuff. Mr. Williamson writes beauti- 
fully about otters; Mr. Bramah exploits with his 
usual success the self-deprecatory conversation of the 
Chinese. Mr. Barber’s story has an unexpected twist 
which will surprise the most experienced reader. Of 
the tavern scenes (what a debt fiction owes to the 
inn) ‘ Pascoe’s Song,’ by Charles Lee, is the best: 
it is admirable. Mr. L. A. G. Strong is one of the 
few writers who can describe the Irish without falling 
into exaggeration. Mr. James’s little sketch of the 
intervention of a saint in an earthly love-affair is 
charming. The tales of terror represented in the 
collection are not very good. The story I enjoyed 
most was ‘ The Bride’s Dream,’ by Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts. It is artless and unforced and has a cer- 
tain yielding, melting quality which makes an agree- 
able change from the hardness and glitter of much 
modern work : 

He died; but she did not perish of her grief. Indeed, the 
sorrow she had endured was not so great as she had antici- 
pated. The disappearance of one body hardly seemed to 
sever the two souls, and Elfrida had no feeling of tragic 
division between herself and her husband. Yet in_ visible 
form he did not return to her, wherefore she concluded that 
his spirit had found eternal peace. 

What a pleasure to hear again the dulcet notes, the 
leisurely unaccented rhythms of Victorian fiction. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Book of Broadsheets. With an Introduction by Geoffrey 

Dawson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE series of Broadsheets issued through The Times at the 
beginning of the second year of the war formed one of the 
most remarkable anthologies that have ever been made. In 
spite of the very strained conditions under which it was com- 

iled the choice was guided by a sense of humour and Sir 

alter Raleigh’s almost unlimited knowledge of English litera- 
ture. It escaped the didactic taint; in an explanatory letter to 
The Times Raleigh could say : 

Apart from its main use, it seems to me to symbolize 
the cause for which we are fighting. «The Germans are 
right when they call us frivolous. ... we have playful 
minds, and they have not, so that we are often embarrassed 
in our converse with them. They are full of a simple 
unquestioning faith in Germany, in things German, in 
the great deeds they have done and the great deeds they 

_ are about to do, in all that is large, heavy, solid and 
persistent. We could not think of ourselves as they do, 
magnificently, for years together; someone would be sure 
to laugh. We are not very good at hating and we do not 
believe in hate. We believe in freedom, and we mean to keep 


it. We will fight as as we can stand, so 
world may still be a ae where spontaneous oad’ eed 
persons, especially women and children, may lead a life 
free from fear. There is no better expression of freedom in 
all its senses, than English literature. ‘ : 
Although the last sentence seems to date a little, in the 
heyday of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, it is all very creditabi 
put, and it is not surprising that such a sanity of outledk 
produced a collection worth preserving in a permanent shape 
The present selection is so nearly ideal, and so well produced. 
that it will in fact be surprising if the Editor of The Times 
and his publishers do not very soon find themselves besj 
for more. Having rashly let out that there are more than a 
hundred left, they will only have themselves to blame. 


Bibliography, Enumerative and Historical. By H. B. van Hoesen 
and F. K. Walter. Scribners. 27s. 6d. 

AMERICA claims to set an example to the world in the matter 
of library management and technical librarianship, not without 
some reason, but neither of these is bibliography, but rather a 
minor branch of the subject. Our authors, who are among the 
most distinguished of American bibliographers, divide the science 
into four branches—historical, bibliothecal, enumerative and 
practical. From the point of view of a student this is a 
good classification; he must know the history and methods of 
book production before he is competent to describe a book, he 
must know where to locate any book that is required and how to 
use the lists in existence, he must know what lists there are, 
and he should be able to take a part in drawing them up; but 
all this is not bibliography, it is a preparation for it. A student 
who has worked through this book under a competent teacher 
will know a good deal more than most bibliographers, but he 
will not be a bibliographer. We have found it extraordin 
interesting, and the classified lists at the end of the book will 
bring to the notice of English bibliographers a considerable 
number of papers and treatises which up to the present have 
escaped notice on this side of the Atlantic. The index is very 
full and most useful, and we feel sure the illustrations will be 
of value to students who have not access to large collections, 
It should be in the library of every college and teaching institu. 
tion of the country. 


Crime. By Eddie Guerin. Murray. 12s. 

CRIME doesn’t pay. That is the considered verdict of Eddie 
Guerin, who may certainly claim to write as one having 
authority. “I have wasted fifty years,” he ruefully complains, 
“doing things that brought nothing in their train.” The 
harvest of those fifty years is gleaned in this book of reminis- 
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cences. That harvest, from one point of view, may be said to 
be a singularly rich one. M. Guerin is a person of no particular 
importance at the present time, but it is not so many years 
ago since he was the most notorious criminal in Europe. At 
the age of fifteen he was condemned to nine months’ imprison- 
ment for stealing a box of cutlery, and from what he says of 
American prisons of that period one may infer that they existed 
for the manufacture of criminals rather than for their reforma- 
tion. A long apprenticeship to crime followed, until gradually 
Guerin had acquired to perfection the technique of his craft. 
It is due to him to say that he spares us nothing of the horror 
and degradation of the business, nor does he indulge in any 
mawkish sentimentality. Some of the most interesting chapters 
in the record are devoted to Guerin’s association with ‘‘ Chicago 
May ”—surely one of the vilest women who have ever made 
their appearance upon this planet. After laying down the book 
one is impelled to endorse the familiar dictum of Robert 
Browning, ‘‘ It’s wiser being good than bad.’’ Its publication 
may therefore serve a useful purpose. 


The English Bible and its Story. By James Baikie. Seeley 
Service. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is a very straightforward account, from the Protestant 
side, but with an accurate statement of the facts, of the history 
of the sources and growth of the English Bible, with a number 
of illustrations—Holbein portraits and ‘others—of varying degrees 
of excellence. It contains a great deal of information about 
the different versions of the Bible in English which are not 
readily obtainable in any other form, and it can be recommended 
not only on that ground but as being simply and directly 
written. Even the famous translation by Dr. Harwood made 
with ‘“‘ Freedom, Spirit, and Elegance ’’ and issued in 1768, 
receives its mede of attention. Dr. Baikie has evidently not 
kept himself abreast of recent bibliographical study of Tyndale 
or he would have learned that none of his books was printed 
at Marburg; they were traced to an Antwerp printer many years 
ago. The work is well-printed and has a useful index. 


De Officio Hominis et Civis juxta Legem) Naturalem Libri Duo. 
By Samuel von Pufendorf. Classics of International Law. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 2 vols. 20s. 


THIS interesting reprint owes its existence to the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The two volumes com- 
prise a photographic reproduction of the edition of 1682, a trans- 
lation by Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and an introduction by Professor Schiicking of Berlin. 
Though he believed in a right by conquest,, Pufendorf conceived 
international relations as part of natural law, as Grotius had 
done, and he based the state upon two compacts, after the 
manner of the contract theorists. His conception of the state 
was democratic and his fundamental idea was the social man. 
A philosopher who expounded the obligatory power of natural 
law, that is, the law of reason or right, Pufendorf is regarded 
by Dr. Schiicking as one who should be considered a leader and 
a pathfinder, especially in this epoch, ‘* which has as its task 
the ‘ socialization of international law.’ ”’ 


The Empire in the New Era. By L.S. Amery. Arnold. 15s. - 


MR. AMERY was well inspired in deciding to devote seven 
months to South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
and the thirty-six speeches which he now reprints show that he 
was able to strike a note which must have found a response 
in the minds of his numerous and diverse audiences. Like 
Ulysses, he aimed not only at seeing the cities of many men, 
but also at knowing, their minds. In the speech which he made 
at the Royal Colonial Institute shortly after his return, he en- 
larges on the’ importance to a modern statesman of realizing 
that the British Empire to-day “‘ consists not of a centre and its 
outlying satellites, but is a girdle of free and equal nations encirc- 
ling the whole earth.’”” As he justly remarks, the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 began a new era in which “ the centrally 
directed Empire of the past has been replaced by a partnership 
in which the partners all stand on the same footing of freedom 
and equality.”” Mr. Amery’s excellent speeches are all based on 
this text. There is, as he says, nothing to prevent the Empire 
breaking up, “‘ except the will of its peoples to remain united.” 
His eloquent plea for Imperial co-operation cannot be reiterated 
too often, and to proclaim it throughout the Dominions was 
a task worthy of a far-seeing statesman. 


Under the Red Jack, By C. H. J. Snider. Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 


SINGULARLY little is known to the average reader of that 
aspect of the war of 1812 which Mr. Snider has chosen to deal 
with here—the shattering blow dealt to American commerce by 
the gallant privateers of Nova Scotia, assisted by the few King’s 
ships that could be spared from our over-worked navy. In two 
months, as Mr. Snider says, through the terror of one small 
schooner, the Liverpool Packet, New England was forced to 
reorganize its transport ; “‘grass grew on American wharves,”’ and 
all goods had to be carried overland along the execrable turnpikes 
between Boston and Providence, or on rafts down the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. It Was a great achievement and mightily helped 
our fleet to keep America in a state of siege until she was ready 
for peace. Mr. Snider takes each of his privateers separately, 
and recounts their exploits with a proper enthusiasm and a lively 
background of carefully selected facts which holds our attention 
to the end. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 346 
(Crosinc Date: First post, Thursday, November 8). 


Or FIELDING’s MASTERPIECE WHO CAN ESCAPE THE SPELL? 
Fox-HUNTER, Man oF LAw, WE SEEM TO KNOW THEM WELL, 
A knife that surgeons use, as you have surely heard. 
Pluck out a pigeon’s heart, but choose a nestling-bird. 
From England’s loveliest lake detach a Latin word.* 
O, not with me can man transgress the laws of life! 
*Tis this that prompts the rash to draw the fatal knife. 
My witch the tall king sought, disguised; came with him 

two. 
Sure not to do or think what’s meet to think or do. 
Clip at each end the task youth learns from printed books. 
Set up by Farmer Giles to guard his precious stooks, 
What has been clearly said, repeating it again. 
The town curtail which once held Scotland’s proudest fane. 
Bringing to life of one from whom the breath seemed fied, 
May frequently be seen below a horse’s head. 

*In Gaelic, dhu. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 344 


SEE 


iS) hove L 1 Mark by what wretched steps their 
I ndefatigabl E glory grows, 

Lumber-roo M From dirt and sea-weed as proud 
en Venice rose. 

I MHliterat E Essay on Man, iv, 290. 
hO Pe2 Venice is called the Queen of the 
P awnbroke R Adriatic. 
sE r In 2 Hope springs eternal in the human 
L emmin G breast : 

L Impet Man never Is, but always To be blest, 
pl ntad Oo Ibid., i. 95. 
C  enturio 3 Matt. viii. 9. 

oO cc Iput 


Acrostic No, 344.—The winner is ‘‘ Dhualt,’’ Mr. Rowland 
Wood, 63 Marylebone Lane, W.1, who has selected as his prize 
‘The Central Americans; Adventures and Impressions between 
Panama and Mexico,’ by Arthur Ruhl, published by Scribner’s 
and reviewed by us on October 20. Seventeen other competitors 
chose this book, 16 named ‘ The Dragon Awakes,’ 11 ‘ The 
Origin, Structure and Working of the League of Nations,’ 11 
‘ Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, J. Chambers, E. G. H., G. M. 
Fowler, Jeff, Jop. 


See them and you will count on 
service. Wear them and your 
opinion will be more than justified. 


LOOK FOR THE _REGIS- 
| “LUVISCA” TAB ON 


VE RMENT. NONE 
TERS AND STORES | *’"@inuiNe WITHOUT 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
retailer and descriptive literature 
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One Licot Wronc.—A. E., Miss Mabel Allen, E. Barrett, 
M. de Burgh, Miss Carter,-Ceyx, Chailey, Clam, Crayke, Maud 
Crowther, Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, Elizabeth, C. W. 

Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Ganesh, Glamis, G. H. 
Hammond, Iago, Jerboa, Miss Kelly, John Lennie, Lilian, 
Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
N. O. Sellam, Miss F. M. Petty, Polamar, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Hon. R, G. Talbot, Twyford, H. M. Vaughan, A. R. 
Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
c. C, J.. D. L., Ebor, Miss E. W. Fox, Hanworth, Met, Mrs. 
Euan Miller, George W. Miller, Mrs. M. Milne, H. de R. 
Morgan, Lady Mottram, Peter, Quis, Remmap, Rho Kappa, 
Shorwell, Thora, C. J. Warden. 

Acrostic No. 343.—Correct: Boskerris, Jop, Lady Mottram, 
Miss F. M. Petty. One Light Wrong: Barberry, Dolmar, 
G. W. H. Iago, N. O. Sellam, G. H. Rodolphé, P. C. Watling, 

Cyrau. E. Forp.—You are right: Indefatigable is preferable 
to Infallible, Intuitive, Invincible, Indefeasible, Inquisitive, 
Imaginative, Inconsiderable, Impeccable, Insuperable, Inductive, 
all of which found favour with one or more solvers. As regards 
Light 6, the Greenfinch and the Aberdevine are less canary-like 
than the Serin; and by heart or core solvers are to understand 
two letters, or three at the most. See my Explanatory Leaflet, 
which will be ready next week. (Free on application.) 

Tuora. — For the sake of variety I occasionally vary the 
metre, but couplets, though easier to write, would occupy too 
much of our limited and therefore valuable space. See above 
regarding the Leaflet. One will be sent to all solvers, and 
more if asked for early. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
A Survey or Literature, 1730-1780. By Oliver 
Elton. Arnold. Two volumes. 32s. the set. 
ConTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN LITERATURE. Edited 
by William Rose and J. Isaacs. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
LyricaL PorTRY FROM Bake To Harpy. By H. J. C. Grier- 
son. Hogarth Press: Hogarth Lectures. 3s. 6d. 
Tag STRUCTURE OF THE NoveLt. By Edwin Muir. Hogarth 
Press: Hogarth Lectures. 3s. 6d. 


Puaszs or ENGLISH Poetry. By Herbert Read. Hogarth Press: 
Hogarth Lectures. 3s. 6d 


Proust. By Clive Bell. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
Tue Lives or CLEOPATRA AND Octavia. By Sarah Fielding. 


Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. The Scholartis Press. 
“4s. 6d. 


BaRnarD Letters, 1778-1824. Edited by Anthony Powell. Duck- 
worth. 21s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
A Snort History oF THE Wor-p, 1918-1928. C. Delisle Burns. 
Gollancz. 16s. (November 9.) 


From Day to Day: 1914-1915. By Viscount Sandhurst. 
Arnold. 18s. 


aNpD Europe. By Friedrich Stieve. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 
Tag British CampaicNs 1N Europe, 1914-1918. By Sir Arthur 
_Conan Doyle. Biles. 10s. 6d. 
A History or Japan. By J. Ingram Bryan. Benn. (Sixpenny 
Library.) 6d. 
TOWNSHEND oF CuiTrAL AND Kur. By Errol Sherson. Heine- 
mann. 
Viscount Hatpane oF Coan. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
~ others. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 


An Etizasetuan Journat. By G. B. Harrison. Constable. 
31s. 6d. (November 8.) 


Taz Diary or Dostovevsky’s Wire. Edited by Rene Fiilip- 
Miller and Dr. Fr. Eckstein. Translated by Madge Pem- 
berton. Gollancz. 21s. (November 12.) 

Petty Sournwett Corresponpence. Edited by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Constable. 24s. (November 8.) 

Heine tHe Srrance Guest. By Henry Baerlein. Bles. 12s. 6d. 


Tuk Earty Lire or Tuomas Harpy, 1840-1891. By Florence 
Emily Hardy. Macmillan, 18s. 


FICTION 
JeHiovan’s Day. By Mary Borden. 
(November 8.) 
TaW Years Aco. By R. H. Mottram, Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
Wuar 1s Love? By E. M. Delafield. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
GALLantry. By James Branch Cabell. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


— Any Views tHE Bopy, By Dorothy Sayers. Gollancz. 

s. 6d, 

Unperneatn. By C. E. Lawrence. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tuk Unspomep, By M. E. Frances Parker. Fowler Wright. 
7s, 6d. (November 5.) 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


SPECIAL APPEALS 


What a GIFT 


to the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Cancer Ho 


S.E.11 
Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays 
and payable “Waifs and Strays.” 
Founded 1851 h Incorporated under 


( FREE ) pital 


Fulham Road, London 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 


The FIRST Specia! Hospital in London 


for the Treatment of Cancer 


Fully equipped and specially staffed A certain number of beds are pro- 
for the better treatment and research vided for advanced cases who are kept 
into the causes of this dreadful disease comfortable and free from pain. 


For building extensions, the 
AN URGENT first part of which will be 
APPEAL IS £1 50 000 te middle-income 
MADE FOR 4 patients, who can re 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary 


Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund 


Patron— 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President— 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BART., K.C.B. 


Hon, Treasurer— 
SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces systematic and detailed investi. 
gation of Cancer as it occurs in the human race, end in the 
vertebrate animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results of 
the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
— most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. 

he cost of administration of this Fund (Office Sala 
Advertisemeats, Printing, etc.) amount to less than 10 per 
cent. of the total expenditure. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS may be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 8-11 QUEEN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1, or may be paid to the West- 
minster Bank, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford Place, 
London, W., A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 
I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 
F 611 Lo 
London and the Royal College of Sur of 

rpose of Scientific Research, and 1 direct that his receipt shall 

C a good discharge for such legacy. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE has been further evidence this week 
that at all events for the time being the boom 
in industrial shares has reached its apex, with 
the result that markets have continued to display 
an irregular tendency. There is little doubt that this 
state of affairs, which eventually was inevitable, has 
been hastened by the glut of new issues which have 
recently made their appearance. I understand that 
there were nine issues made last week in which under- 
writers were left with proportions varying from 
55 to 95 per cent. It seems probable that such new 
issues as will now be made will be of a sounder 
nature than those recently presented. A feature of 
the new issues is likely to be the fact that foreign 
borrowers will be much in evidence. Following the 
new Peruvian Loan which appeared last week, an 
issue on behalf of the City of Saarbruecken was made 
on Monday, while in the near future a Bulgarian 
Loan is expected, also a Rumanian Loan and a new 
Greek Loan. 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 


An outstanding feature of strength during recent 
weeks has been presented by the shares of what is 
known as the Red Triangle group, with British 
Cement Products well to the fore. During the past 
year attention has frequently been drawn in these 
notes to both the ordinary and the deferred shares 
of the British Cement Products and Finance Company, 
and it is gratifying to see these shares standing 
at almost record prices in view of the fact that the 
report should be issued about the middle of next 
month. When this report is issued, shareholders 
will have every reason for satisfaction. It will show 
that substantial profits have been earned during the 
past year, that the future of the company has been 
established on a firm basis, that holders of both 
classes of shares are to receive satisfactory dividends, 
and, in addition, in all probability it will indicate that 
a further issue of shares is to be made on what 
amounts to bonus terms. 


ASSOCIATED ANGLO-ATLANTICS 


There is another company in this group that is 
certainly worthy of attention, the Associated Anglo- 
Atlantic Corporation. It owns a controlling interest 
in the Ship Canal Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Ltd., which in turn controls the Holborough Cement 
Company and Greaves, Bull & Lakin. It has a 
substantial holding in that progressive and excellent 
business, Wiggins & Co. (Hammersmith) Limited. 
It is the third largest shareholder in the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, and it holds 
a large interest in the Carmelite Trust. It is also 
believed to be largely interested in newspaper shares, 
and it is known to have taken recently a big interest 
jointly with the Carmelite Trust in a new foreign 
- mewspaper holding company. For the year ended 

December 31, 1927, a profit of £282,993 was shown 
after writing off £73,000. Of this profit £150,000 
was transferred to the general reserve, bringing its 
total up to £200,000, and dividends of 10% were 
paid on both the Ordinary and the Deferred shares. 
For the current year it is believed that very much 


larger profits have been earned, and when next year 
the balance sheet for 1928 is presented, it is probable 
that Associated Anglo-Atlantic shares will be stand. 
ing at materially higher levels than those ruling 
to-day. 


UNITED PICTURE THEATRES 

Activity in the 10% Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares of United Picture Theatres is largely 
attributable to the realization that the Company has 
virtually doubled the scope of its undertaking during 
the past year. By judicious acquisitions the number 
of kinemas owned by the Company, originally nine, 
has now been increased to sixteen. Earnings have 
been well maintained and the rate is in excess of 
the average shown in the prospectus. The fine 
summer did not affect the Company’s business 
adversely, as is often the case with entertainment 
houses. Moreover, important economies are being 
effected owing to the centralized management and 
the consequent reduction in overhead charges. The 
sixteen theatres now held originally belonged to 
seven different managements, and the benefits of 
co-ordination are being realized, not only in manage- 
ment expenses, but also in film-booking arrange. 
ments. The Preferred Ordinary shares of £1 each 
are now quoted at 22s. 6d. They are receiving the 
fixed 10%, of which 5% was paid on August 1 and 
a further 5% is due on February 1. The participating 
rights, which entitle these shares to one-half of the 
surplus profits after the fixed 10% has been paid, 
should in time prove of considerable value. It would 
appear, therefore, that these United Picture Theatre 
Preferred Ordinary shares are in their class an 
attractive investment. 


HACKNEY FURNISHING COMPANY 


This week-end the public are being invited to sub- 
scribe for shares in the Hackney Furnishing Com- 
pany (1928), Ltd. This company has been formed 
to acquire the Hackney Furnishing Company and 
nine other similar businesses. The prospectus includes 
figures showing the past profits earned by the busi- 
nesses to be acquired, which indicate that substantial 
dividends should be earned. 


MAPPIN STORES 


There has been more interest of late in the £1 
Ordinary shares of Mappin Stores (Brazil) Ltd. The 
report for the year ended February 29, 1928, issued 
in July, showed a decided improvement in the year’s 
trading, Ordinary shares receiving dividends at 74%. 
[It is believed that during the current year _ this 
improvement has continued with the result that share- 
holders are likely to receive a larger distribution for 
the current year. In these circumstances, these 
shares, at the present level of about £1, seem well 


worth locking away for capital appreciation and good 
dividends. 


COMBINED PULP AND PAPER 


Shareholders in the Combined Pulp and Paper Mills 
should have been gratified at the progress of their 
company as outlined by the chairman at the meeting 
last week. He stated that the directors regarded the 
future with confidence and that they had every reason 
to hope that the arrangements which had already 
been made would enable them to present a satis 
factory report next year. 


Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co, Ltd. rusds txcood £55,690,800, Total Income Exceeds £10,462, 000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


| | 
| 
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Welwyn Garden City 


The 63 per cent. Debenture Stock 


offered by Welwyn Garden City, Limited, is an investment in a rapidly 
growing town. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 


(a) That the area owned by the Garden City Company 
is designed by natural features and existing transport 
facilities as the site of a town of considerable size, and 


(b) That the Company’s Activities consist mainly of 
providing public services, houses, social amenities 
and industrial facilities, with a view to attracting 
population. 


The Scheme 


is one of National importance, and the town is recognised as a model 
for town-planners all over the world. 


The Strength 


of the Company’s financial position rests on the steady increase of 
population that is taking place upon the Company’s land and the 
improved land values that correspondingly arise. The Company 
works on the basis of a limited dividend so that the increased values 
are retained for the community. 


The 63 per cent. Debenture Stock 


should appeal to the increasing number of the public to whom the 
beneficial use of their capital is an important factor, and who at the 


same time want a sound investment returning an adequate rate of 
interest. 


SMALL INVESTMENTS of £50 or £100 will be accepted as well as 
applications for larger amounts. 


Write for a Copy of the Prospectus to The Secretary 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LTD., 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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Company Meeting 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN EXPLAINS PROPOSALS 


An  ExtraorDINARY GENERAL of the _ British- 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd., was held on October 29 at the 
registered office, Westminster House, 7, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, 
ing resolutions authorising the distribution among shareholders 
of a certain number of shares in Tobacco Securities Trust Ltd. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., presided, and in moving 
the first resolution said: The Tobacce Securities Trust 
Company Limited was formed with an authorised capital 
of £5,000,000, divided. into 4,000,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each and 4,000,000 Deferred shares of 5s. each. 
If the resolution is passed the issued capital of the 
company will be 4,000,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each and 
3,000,000 Deferred shares of 5s. each. The Ordinary shares 
are, in the first place, entitled to a non-cumulative preferential 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, and after payment of such 
dividend, any profits available for distribution are divisible as to 
50 per cent. among the Ordinary shareholders and as to 50 
per cent. among the Deferred shareholders. 

The main object for which the trust company was formed 
was to acquire certain shares in your associated and subsidiary 
companies. The trust company will therefore acquire, for the 
sum of £3,750,000, substantial holdings in some of your com- 
pany’s subsidiary companies operating in various parts of the 
world, and of those companies many operate in countries where 
the currency is not on a gold basis. Your company has 
applied for and been allotted 1,000,000 Ordinary shares for 
cash. Your company is a purely manufacturing company and 
relies for its income on the revenue received either directly or 
indirectly from manufacturing and marketing tobacco goods. 

The value of your company’s holdings in associated com- 
panies is much in excess of the value shown in the balance 
sheet, and your directors felt that if a certain portion of such 
excess values were distributed among the shareholders in the 
form of shares in the trust company, and if the trust company 
in addition to the shares it will acquire in your subsidiary 
companies, had an available cash capital of £1,000,000 sterling 
which would not only be used for general investment but also 
in the ordinary business of a trust company, your investment 
would be spread over a) wider field than it can possibly be in a 
purely manufacturing business. 

As you know, Mr. Reginald McKenna has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Trust Company, and this you will all agree 
is a matter for congratulation. 

Of the 1,000,000 unissued Deferred shares in the Trust 
Company, the directors of that company will be given the 
right to subscribe for 500,000 shares at par, subject to their 
entering into agreements to serve the company for five years. 
The remaining 500,000 Deferred shares will be retained. 

The actual issued Ordinary capital of the Trust 
Company will be £4,000,000. Of this, £1,000,000 is 
cash, and it is evident that it will take some time for this 
£1,000,000 to be fully productive. For the moment a great 
bulk of it can only be used in loaning money in the City, or 
on Treasury bills, and it will take some time before our present 
hopes can be actually realised. As regards the revenue from the 
shares in the tobacco companies which the Trust Company will 
acquire, my view is that subject to your company’s business not 
receiving any serious set-back in any territory in which the Trust 
Company is interested, these shares should earn 15 per cent. 
less tax on the capital they represent, that is to say on 
£3,000,000, and I think it may be possible, if your business 
progresses as it has been progressing, that the board of the 
Trust Company may be in a position to declare a dividend of 
15 per cent. less tax, on the whole of the Ordinary share capital 
for the year ending Oct. 31, 1929. The Deferred shares do not 
participate in the divisible profits of the company until the full 
dividend of 15 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares 
in each year. 

In the first instance it is proposed to send out renunciation 
letters on or about Nov. 3, which will enable any 
shareholder, if he so wishes, to sell his rights. In 
this event the purchaser must lodge the renunciation 
letter at the offices of the company, duly completed, 
by Nov. 28. Allotment letters will be sent out on or 
about Dec. 3 to all shareholders who have not renounced, 
and to the purchasers of rights who have lodged the 
renunciation letter with the company, duly completed. Any 
purchaser who does not lodge his renunciation letter duly 
completed by Nov. 28 will have to obtain a transfer of the 
shares from the shareholder from whom he purchased the 
rights. It will be necessary for the holders of share warrants 
to bearer to present coupons No. 125 and No. 126 at the 
offices of the company, accompanied by the appropriate form, 
which will be supplied on request, not later than Nov. 30, 
1929. Letters of renunciation will not be sent to holders of 
share warrants to bearer, as if they do not desire to take up 
the shares in the Trust Company they can dispose of their 
rights by the sale of coupons No. 125 and No. 126. 

The second resolution to be submitted is as follows: 

That all dividend mandates which have been given by share- 
holders in this company shall, until cancellation, be taken to 
apply to the payment of dividends in respect of both classes. 

The i were unanimously adopted. 


SCOTTISH FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


announces that the issue for subscription at par of 


250,000 73 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares of £1 each 


250,000 Ordinary Shares of 
10s. each 


in the 


HACKNEY 


FURNISHING 


COMPANY (1928), LIMITED, 


will be made next week 


The Capital of the Company is £650,060, divided 
into £340,000 in 7} per cent. Cumulative Partici- 
pating Preference Shares of £1 each and £310,000 
in Ordinary Shares of 10/+ each. 


The Prospectus will show that :— 

The Hackney Furnishing Company was founded 
over half a century ago and was one of the 
original pioneers of the Hire Purchase System. 


The nine other businesses acquired are of good 
local standing and will rapidly expand under the 
Management of the new Company, which remains 
in the hands of the present Managing Directors 
of the Hackney Furnishing Company, joined by 
the Managing Director of the Alexandra Furnish- 
ing Company. 

The valuation of assets covers the Preference 
capital more than 1 times. 

The Preference Dividend is covered more than 
two-and-a-quarter times by the profit as shown 
in the Auditors’ Report, and more than five times 
by the estimated profits. 

The Preference Shares participate to the 
extent of one-fourth of any surplus distributable 
profits after payment of a non-cumulative 7} per 
cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 


BANKERS: 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 
41 Lothbury, E.C.3, and Branches. 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK _ LIMITED, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, London and 


Branches. 
BROKERS: 
LINTON, CLARKE & CO., Pinners Hall, Austin 
Friars, London, E.C.2. 


ISSUING HOUSE: 


SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY, 
LTD., 3 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C.2, and 166 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


Prospectuses will 
be available on 
Monday next after 
12 noon, and may 
be obtained from 
the Bankers, 
Brokers & Issuing 
House as _ above 


245452884 
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Meeting 


QUICKTHO (1928) LTD. 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


An Exrraorpinary Generat Meetinc of Quicktho (1928) Ltd. 
was held on October 31 at the Holborn Restaurant, W,C., for 
the purpose of submitting resolutions providing for the acquisi- 
tion from the vendors of their Colonial and foreign rights and 
increasing the capital of the company to £125,000 by the 
creation of 750,000 additional shares of 2s. each. 

Mr. F. W. Berwick (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: Gentlemen—I think I am correct in saying that 
this company is the only one solely engaged im the manufacture 
and sale of all kinds of window-regulating devices for motor- 
cars, tramcars, omnibuses, railways, ships, etc. 

To cope with the increasing business your directors have 
already arranged for an extension of your factory premises at 
Wandsworth, and the work is half completed. We have 
recently introduced a new type of regulator which, judging from 
the interest shown and inquiries made by prominent firms, 
should prove a valuable addition to our business. The results 
achieved at the recent Motor Show at Olympia were again 
highly satisfactory, and an increasing number of inquiries has 
already reached us. The foreign and Colonial patents already 
granted number over twenty-four, and further applications are 

ding. They comprise patents in Canada, India, Australia, 
’ United States of America, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
Spain. Orders have already been received for the company’s 
products from various countries, and the company has supplied 
them by arrangements with the patent owners. I have for some 
time past been actively engaged in making arrangements for 
opening up a business for the manufacture and sale of the 
icktho window fittings in France and adjoining countries. 

At the Paris Motor Exhibition recently held Q,T. Regulators 
were exhibited, and the result was extremely satisfactory. A 
farge number of inquiries was received at the stand from body 
tuilders, motor engineers, railway representatives, and others, 
which convinced me that an extensive sale in France is 
possible. It is the opinion of your board that the results from 
that business alone will eventually equal those attained in this 
country. With regard to the other countries, it is contemplated 
pening our own branches or disposing of the manufacturing 
sights at the earliest opportunity. If you decide to acquire 
these Colonial and foreign rights the benefit of this preliminary 
-work will, of course, pass to your company, 

Resolutions approving of the contract and of the increase in 
the capital were unanimously carried. 


As THOMAS HARDY wrote to the Editor 


THE COUNTRYMAN 


‘makes one feel in the Country’ 
If You Want to Live in the 


Country 


If You Want merely to Know 


about the Country 

you will relish and value this 
entirely new kind of period- 
ical of rural life (128 pages), 
with its knack of being both 
and interesting in 

etterpress and illustrations 
No man or woman, at home 
or abroad, ‘who cares for our 
rural life can do without a 
meer not only so praised 

ut called by the ‘ 
‘ good value’, by the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ thoughtful, amusing, 
most original and wholly free 
Srom Party bias’ and by the 
‘Review of Reviews’ ‘the 
inspired common sense of 

agriculture’ 
and Published in the country which makes all the difference 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL - - 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 


If you want to be familiar 
with all matters affecting 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


* The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


If you want to get into 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL PRO- 
FESSION in Great Britain 


Advertise in 


The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


“*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
THE PROFESSION.” 

—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


ea oe s Life, Letters and Works of Lord Leighton. 
30s. 


Shipping 


Gallery oe Portraits. 7 vols. Handsomely bound in calf. 1833. PB & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
10s. MAIL AND SERVICES 
Clarke. The Pictures of George Baxter. Limited Edition in (Under cont H.M. Government) 


a case. 140 plates and a four-colour frontispiece, ‘‘ The 
Parting Look.” £3. lbs. 

Byron -and his Sister. Astarte. 1921. Limited to 200 copies. 
£3. 

Golden Asse of Apuleius. Trans. by Adlington. 1913. £2 2s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Works. Legends of the Monastic Orders, etc. 
6 vols. Full morocco. 1890. £4 10s. 

a Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 

10 10s. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. 3X? 5s. 


Freq Me 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BUR MA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, _ MAURITIUS, BAST AND souty 

D, ete., etc. 
P. & O. and Bi Tickets interchangeable, = Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all oerex Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General eer & O, 


and B.I. 
Leadenhall Street, 


Offices, nhall 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 


3 November 1928 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. 
Thackeray's Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. Appeal No. 3! 
BOOKS WANTED 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830, T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. parish of 8,000 People by sending cast-off cloth om 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. or “‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission $ 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols, 1851. Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. NOTES 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. ‘ADIN 
Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols, 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. shat 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. Ar t Exhibition ogy 
Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given . SICKERT—EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS ge 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, | SAVILE GALLERY, rieestitrnmmcactsinnetenge Say 
BIRMINGHAM. Daily 10—6, Sats. 10—1, Admission Free Sold 
‘ In a C 
Miscellaneous Literary _ 
IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, , 
pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the UTHORS and Composers.— Old- established music LETTE! 
connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. publishers require compositions : by British writers for 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for publication.—Write Musical Editor, Dept. S.R., Duff THE TI 
Gia. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, Stewart and Co., Ltd., Percy Street, London, W.C.1. Lond 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY. W.1. ART: 
IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. ot By F: 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- Typ ewrlting Wall 
A smooth, smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 
postage extra; 38s. Od. for , postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per Lit ‘echn accurately 
1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, M S and ty EDIT( 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. * Moderate terms. ss 
- The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple j 
OR SALE.—SMALL HOUSE of exceptional charm and | Bar, W.C.2. SUBS 
distinction on a wooded, unspoilt, Hampshire hillside, th 
42,800. 14 acres choicely-stocked gardens; neighbouring — 


educational facilities——Box 200, Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, W.C.2. 


Theatres 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.80 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


an im; 
is unequalle ndowment Assurance is joane 5187). overw! 

NIGHTLY at 8.15 Sharp MATS. THURS., SAT, 2.80 
Life Assurance combined with investment. FORTUNATO le 
and cratic 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE which 
By Serafin and Joaquin Al 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. cengtish Version by Helen and Harley 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 Gover 
‘ 

‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 3.11.1928 i$ not 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. ind Oeiele f Faber & G Nash & Grayson His t 
A Fisher record 

Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Poser Davies t 
DOCTORS HAVE BEEN — Heinemann Routledge 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS Cecil Palmer a re Selwyn & Blount — 

Of All Chomists—2/5 (rial sise) 316 ond Hutchinson S.P.CK. 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES Collins Kegan Paul Te Hood 
oe Labour The Studio 
Longmans Victor Gollancs 
Duckworth elrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


Published Tue Sarurpay Review, L 
of London, and Printed Street, Covent Garden (Te ne: Gerrard two lines), of 


Lrp., 43 Belvedere SEL; 


| 
| 
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